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The Week. 


“ THere be land rats and water rats, land thieves and water thieves,” 
about New York City, and if half that is told about the Health Officer 
of the port is true, we have in him a very fit companion for the men 
who have been plastering and repairing the new Court-house. The 
Health Officer is despotic at the quarantine grounds especially for those 
months of the year, and over those vessels, in which is done the bulk 
of our trade with West Indian and other ports, called quarantine ports. 
The legitimate income of the place is large, having been in 1869 some- 
thing like $37,000 in fees for mere inspection of vessels; while the gains 
(net) from vaccination of passengers and fumigating vessels are set at 
an annual average of more than $20,000. But our preseat Health Officer, 
looking about last year for an additional source of income, discovered 
it in selling to certain persons the sole privilege of towing, lightering, 
and stevedoring at quarantine—a business which had previously been, 
as it should be, open to free competition. These persons he permitted 
to charge about four prices for their work, and with him they divided 
the spoil, he getting for his services in compelling captains to employ 
his partners $20,000 down, and $1,250 a week in advance. They broke 
down under the Health Officer’s weight, and this year the same system 
of pillaging is in force, about three prices being charged instead of 
four, and Dr. Carnochan manages matters himself without an inter- 
mediary. By the bye, the compulsory vaccination of some hundreds of 
people—it often happens—by a physician of this kind, who is probably 
very cautious and scrupulous about the lymph he uses, is an agreeable 
thing to think of. The piratical character of the quarantine arrange- 
ments—which, of course, work gross injury to the commerce of the 
port—may be seen in the comparative cost of getting a three-hundred-. 
ton Cuban brig, with a clean bill of health, into Boston, and of getting 
her through Dr. Carnechan’s hands. At Boston it would probably be 
$15, more or less, as the vessel would not be fumigated, and the time of 
delay would be less than half-an-hour. In our harbor she would be 
fumigated whether or no—or charged for fumigation—and the charge 
would be $15; she would be charged $55 for towage, which in Boston 
would cost her $10, and there would be $5 more to “Mr. O'Rourke ” 
for examining hatches, These charges were actually made, and are 
constantly ; and the difference in favor of the port of Boston in the case 
of the three-hundred-ton brig is $60. Our Health Officer, however, is 
probably a wealthier man than the Boston one; and has a good deal 
more political influence. Ours was appointed by Governor Hoffman, 
who is understood to have made the appointment with a reluctance 
which, no doubt, is now generally intelligible. 

















But after the ship-owner has escaped the doctor and his coopers 
and stevedores, he has the harbor-masters to meet, and, according to 
the printed charges—which they seem no readier to meet than the 
Mayor to meet those made against him—they in their turn levy 
on the commerce of New York an annual tax in the shape of tribute 
to their private treasuries of not less than a round million of dollars. 
There are ten of them, all appointed, and all appointed on our rigid 
American system of securing fitness in oflice and getting the public 
economically served—that is to say, they lave all rendered services 
to the party; they all sought the office, and the office did not seek 
them ; some of them know the bow of acanal-boat from the stern; others 
6f them had seen full-rigged ships before their induction to office; and 
out of the whole ten, it is not estimated that there are many of them 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with the hereinafter-described sys- 
teth of transacting their business. A clause in the law defining the 
powers and duties of harbor-masters says that no master of a vessel 
shall move her from one part of the harbor to another without having 
obtained permission from the harbor-master in whose district he may 








happen to be. A shipmaster wishing to get this permission—and from 
twenty-five to thirty daily may be taken as the number wanting it in 
each district—he looks about for a harbor-master, whom usually, it is 
said, the shipmaster cannot find. A certain captain of a tug-boat, 
however, can always be seen, and the shipmaster finds that in case 
he can come to an agreement with that person as to the berth at the 
dock or the position in the stream which he wishes to take, the hacbor 
master, for his part, never makes any difficulty. Only the shipmaster 
finds that he must pay to his friend, the tug-boat captain, about four 
times as much money for towage as he would have to payin any other 
waters: and he finds that as long as he remains at the berth a certain 
sum weekly in advance mnst be paid to the harbor-master, and that he 
must stipulate that all his towing shall be done by this particular tug- 
boat. If he curses and declines to do these things, he is permitted to 
stay where he is till the use of his reason returns to him, which ia in 
no very long time, as he cannot move his ship without the harbor- 
master’s leave, and, soon or late, moving his ship is a necessity to him 
—a fact of which our harbor-master was aware before he came down 
from the interior of the State, even when he first began rendering ser- 
vices to the party. We trust thoughtful and sincere people, without 
* constitutional objections ” to civil service reform, will keep their eyes 
on the various illustrations that New York is just now furnishing of 
the condition to which the appsintment system has brought a city in 
which one might have thought business interests and competition 
would compel something a little more like honesty. 


We have had recent proof that the New York community is caps 
ble of being aroused; on the 11th and 12th of last month it was cer- 
tainly in a very vicious temper, and would have turned out a hundred 
thousand men if necessary to guard the Orangemen walking in pro- 
cession; but it is beyond a doubt that, despite the noise made in the 
papers, the city seems to be quite apathetic over the discoveries made 
in the Comptroller's office. It knew of them before, to be sure, in a 
general way at least, but one would have supposed that in no city in 


| Christendom could the specified items of account which appeared in 





the Zimes have been published without arousing an indignation that 
would have demanded some definite satisfaction. Here, however, is 
the way in which Hall talks—and why he shouldn’. if he likes it is 
not easy to see, except that he might in decency be content with the 
money and be a trifle Jess impudent. “ Threatened men, the old 
proverb tells us, have long lives. Our friends in the country dis 
tricts must not be surprised if the City Government of New York 
apply the principle of this proverb to their own case, and find good 
reason therein for treating with amiable contempt the furious diatribes 
now daily launched against them.” He adds that “while the Times 
frets and rages, Comptroller Connolly admirably keeps his temper,” 
which certainly is vastly to his credit, under the circumstances, The 
Mayor tells us, too, what the expectation of the Tammany leaders 
is, and there is precious little doubt that, despite the reputability of 
Mr. Seymour and Mr. Tilden, and other leaders, Hall and his friends 
are not relying on a reed that will fail them when they expect the 
party in general to sustain them for the sake of the Tammany voting 
power. Says the Mayor: “ New York City is the great Democratic 
stronghold of the country. 


mighty metropolis, and you shake the Democratic hold upon the Em- 


Shake the Democratic hold upon this 


pire State”; shake its held on the State, and the Republicans must 
continue in power at the J‘ecleral capital, ete. But the country dis- 
tricts will be apt to give the Mayor anvther response than he is bar 
gaining for. 


We suggest to such of our daily contemporaries as may be in search 
of news in this dull season that they endeavor to get replies in the 
proper quarters to these two questions: Has the Tweed Arms Com- 
pauy been for some time in the habit of purchasing of the Allen Arms 
Company such parts of the arms made by the latter as were, by reason 
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And is there any truth in the rumor, which we believe we saw 
in print in th World, that it is the intention of Mr. Tweed and the 
other fathers of our city to re-equip, so far as rifles go, the city regi- 


use ? 


ments of the National Guard? Because, in case both these questions 


The Na 


can be answered in the affirmative, there will be much solicitude on | 


the part of many young men to retire speedily from military service, 
especially on days in which ball-cartridge is to be used, and the effi- 


ciency of our volunteer force will be much impaired. 


The Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
“HB. V. B.,” 
“the Conservative Republican theory of Ku-klux outrages must be 


begins one of his late letters with the assertion that 


abandoned,” and that the facts brought out by the Congressiona! | 
| that it was not in the least true that the Republican party in Congress 


Committee to investigate outrages done in the South show that “the 
loyal people of the North must once more make reconstruction the issue 
of a politic il campaign.” 
but we venture to say that the man in the United States to-day in 


These last are words of an ominous sound; | 


whose ear they would sound most ominous is the professional poli- | 


tician in whose mouth they have been oftenest during the last five 
years, and within the last ten months; that 
M. Ashley himself would care to go on the platform, and undertake to 
earry the next Presidential election on the issue that reconstruction is 

Why ? people 
B.” would give 


and 


not done yet, and, indeed, is to be done all over again. 
And om. ¥. 


He certainly has an impressive one. 


will ask. what is the answer that 


them ? 


He is a good observer, a faithful reporter, a highly intelligent 
man, by no means immodecrate in his opinions and sentiments; 


and he makes report which, briefly, is to this effect, concerning 
two prominent witnesses before the committee above-mentioned. | 


the 
are 


Confederate army; both 
men of consideration in 
the part of the country where they live One had 
just been before the committee, had testified in the stereotyped 


One was a general, one a colonel, in 
are to some extent in politics; both 
as neighbors. 


manner—namely, that there was little or no disturbance in his 
neighborhood; that there was no Ku-klux; that there were no out- 


not Mr. James | 
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of some flaw or imperfection, deemed by the Allen Company unfit for | dressing 4 large meeting of Germans in Chicago. The main difficulties 


of the South, the Senator said, are two; the one was the banding 
together of men whose object was to keep down by violence the col- 
ored men and the white Unionists, and the other is the administration 
of the State governments by rapacious and unscrupulous men called 
carpet-baggers. The remedy for the evils arising from both these 
causes must, the speaker pointed out, come from the people themselves, 
and not from penal legislation by Congress; and, in his opinion, relief 
could come neither from the Republican party nor the Democratic, but 
must be sought in the union of the good men of both parties. This a 
general amnesty, which had worked wonders in Missouri in allaying 
hatred and strife, would greatly promote, and it had been, he 
thought, far too long delayed, and could not come too 
As for such penal legislation as the Ku-klux law, Mr. Schurz asserted 


soon, 


had passed it out of a desire to strengthen their hold in the Southern 
States; the party was, as a whole, honest, and intended only to put an 
end, if it could, to the disorders in that region. Nevertheless, the law 
was of very evil tendency, because investing the Government with 
powers more dangerous in effect than the abuse it was sought to cor 
rect; the lion would probably keep the wolf away from the sheep, but 


| the wisdom of calling him in for that purpose became apparent when 


' one asks who is to keep the sheep from the 


lion. There is 


/no safety, he said, for free institutions but in this: that Govern- 
| ment shall reign supreme, and that no man, except in periods 


rages for pelitical reasons—and he called upon his friend, the colonel, | 
| friendly, a personal statement which might as well have been omitted, 


to tell him what he had said to the examiners, and to secure per- 
fect agreement between his story and the colonel’s, To this the 
solonel replied that he should tell the exact truth; reminded the 


general that the “ Klan” was in active existence at their home; that it | 
had murdered a certain acquaintance of theirs; that it had met on the | 


general's plantation on the night it rode to kill the murdered man; 
that be himself had a list of sixty of the gang, some of whom he in- 
tended to denounce and punish. All this we are inclined to believe. 
Wearc aware of “ H. V. B.’s” claims to respect, and are aware, too, that 
outhern gentleman, on his oath 
before Yankees, to satisfy his mind that he /nows with sufficient cer- 


in such matters it is very hard fora 8 


tainty to swear to things which it is excessively odious to him to con- 
cede as true, though he does know perfectly well that they are true, 
and that he has gone dangerously near to perjury in denying them. 
Others do perjure theniselves out-and-out, and deny ; and the perjury 


and the outrages and the blind folly are all bad enough. 
But nevertheless, there is not a_ politician in the coun- 
try who would have the face to go frankly before the 
people, and say to them: Six years ago, we began recon- 


structing the South; you gave us unlimited power, all of which 
we used and not sparingly; the States are at last in the Union— 
are there just as New York is; but we find, as we look over them, that 


we have not changed the nature of the Southern man; we wish, there- 
fore, to take another six years at him. Every act of the Ku-klux, till 
its final act of disbandment, makes stronger the hold of the Republican 
party on the country; but though the story of their outrages must of 
course be heard of from the Republican platform, the platform itself 
must not be made out of it, or success is hopeless. 





Mr. Carl Schurz, who makes about the ablest speech that is now 
made by any of the leaders of the Republican party, has just been ad- 





of extreme peril, shall be entrusted with dictatorial powers—as the 
fathers used to say in Massachusetts, “ to the end that this be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men”—a saying not well remembered by 
General Sherman, and the editors who applauded him, when he made 
his remark the other day about the “ nonsense” of Mr. Adams’s asser- 
tion that the law in question was in theory subversive of our Govern- 
ment, and might yet become soin fact. But it is, indeed, true that we 
have been so accustomed to extreme measures of late years as to forget 
some of the simplest and most necessary of our political maxims. We 
are doing better, however; and this speech of Mr. Schurz is good as 
calling us back to the ancient landmarks. For the rest, the Senator 
spoke in condemnation of the San Domingo scheme, and said that his 
personal relations with the President had never been anything but 


but was coupled with a deserved rebuke to a certain Republican 


journal, which, in the height of the San Domingo discussion, adjured 


Mr. Schurz and Mr. Sumner to lay aside “their personal differences” 
with the President. 





Cotton is lower, but with some tendency to an upward reaction. 
The crop at the far South is fully a week earlier than last year, while 
in the Northern tier of cotton States it is at least as early, a circum- 
stance which materially improves the prospective yield. At almost all 
the Southern ports, the first bales of the new crop are now arriving. 
Breadstuffs have further declined, but are now firmer, under a decline 
in ocean freights and a prospective export demand. Meats are lower 
than ever. The great centres of the cattle trade, St. Louis and Chicago, 
are overrun with the Texas cattle, which were to bring untold wealth to 
the new railroads through Kansas, Arkansas, and the Indian Territory 
north of the Texus frontier, but which are now scarcely salable at any 
price. Cut meats and other provisions are likewise lower, the decline 
having resulted in ruinous losses, though there is now an appearance of 
greater steadiness in the markets. General trade is dull, although the 
great decline in the prices of all leading staples necessarily leads to 
some business movement. Theimports from abroad are extraordinarily 
large, and very sanguine anticipations are indulged in concerning the 
fall trade. The decline in wages in some industries, and the very great 
fall in the principal building materials, has induced some activity in 
the house-building trade, although many houses erected last year 
remain unsold, and although the number of mechanics’ liens and fore- 
closures of mortgages continues to increase steadily. There is no 
change of note in coal. In addition to the advantages of the decline 
in bread and meat, the people are blessed with an abundance of choice 
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simply amicable arrangements which ‘not only the Emperors of Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary, but also their advisers, are meeting at 
Gastein to establish. This mecting, the closely preceding one of 
the Emperor William with the Czar, and the intentions of Russia con- 
’ : : cerning affairs both in the East and West, are the themes of much 
Money continues cheap and abundant, with here and there a faint iE ' : 
She ‘ : speculation in the press, but speculation mostly of a very vague and 
indication of an increasing demand. Stocks {have been somewhat | . f A : ’ ‘ : : 
ti t Sats eka ‘ hist entihseneh wield on ie idle character. Whether the dissolution, reported without comment, 
active at rather higher prices, but without visible cause. ( . oa : Ning aS eae BPP yp 
= “ P | of the Vienna Reichsrath and the provincial diets of Cisleithan 
! 








fruit at low figures, the only drawback to which is the wastage of this 
priceless boon in consequence of our worse-than-barbarous system of 
gathering, packing, and marketing. 








is firmer, chiefly owing to a speculative movement to intensify the i ; ? . 
is 6 y aa 6 P é : p> | Austria, is the result of some final action decided upon by the Hohen 
effect of the diminishing stock at the disposal of the community. ae ‘ ois : es 
3 Ps s ; . | wart Ministry, in matters and on grounds of internal policy, or whether 
Foreign exchange, from the same cause, is lower, since the scarcity of |. . : ‘ : 7 : : ‘ : 
‘ . it is to be brought into connection with the aims of the Imperial con 
gold prevents or retards the purchase of bills. In the dearth of em- | . : ; P 4 2 
: R : ESE. ‘ , ference at Gastein, may also be considered a puzzling matter of 
ployment for money in Europe, American mining companies are again 
becoming conspicuous in London. Several large mineral properties 
have recently been disposed of for fabulous sums by Cable, showing the 
great advantage of the telegraph to the seller of such properties, The : L b : 
- 4 z Er As interesting as any of the European news is that which speaks of 
buyers will have time to discover these advantages more at their lei- the difficult f tl vit . in G 1 of the diffical 
* : s eg 1e difficulties of the ramontanes in Germany, and of the difficul- 
sure. But there is no doubt that the recent discoveries in Utah and "er —_— 
on the northern shore of Lake Superior are of great magnitude and im- 


conjecture. 





ties also which those gentlemen occasion the secular authorities by 
portance. their violence of conduct and language. Their newspapers rail at a 

great rate, and should they do all they are promising, the prospect of 
troublous times for several European monarchies is extremely good 
One of these papers, addressing “ ye powerful of the earth "—Glad- 
stone, Bismarck, Beust, Andrassy—tells them that “ either they will 
restore to the church all its rights, or not one of the present govern- 





The long-talked-of proposition for the prolongation of M. Thiers’s 
term of office has finally been made in the National Assembly. The 
mover was M. Rivet, of the Left Centre, and the most important points 
were these: that the title of President of the Republic be conferred 
upon M. Thiers; that his powers be prolonged for a period of three 
years; that he be entrusted with the promulgation and execution of 
the laws, and with the right to appoint Cabinet ministers and diplc- 
matic, military, and naval functionaries; and that the members of his 
Cabinet be responsible for their acts to the Assembly. This proposi- 
tion was met by a counter-motion from the Extreme Right, expressing 
confidence in the Chief of the Executive, and continuing his present 
powers. M. Thiers himself is reported to have demanded a vote on 
the urgency of the motions, which was declared amid great excitement, 
and to the discomfiture, as it seems, of the Right, which was inclined 
to stave off action in the matter. No further decision, however, has as 
yet taken place. On the other hand, the Right has carried the In- 
demnification Bill, which provides compensation for losses and damages 
sustained in the provinces during the war, against the strenuous 
opposition of M. Thiers, who favored only relief for needy sufferers ; 
and the Decentralization Bill, which bestows considerable power on 
the departmental Councils-General, against the remonstrances of the 
Left, whose orators, and among them Louis Blanc, exerted themselves ate a se ; 
to show that decentralization, beginning with the departments instead . 
of with the communes, was an aristocratic measure, calculated to throw As for the Ultramontanes in Prussia, where they are, if anything 
the — into the hands of the wealthy. To such arguments the rather more violent than anywhere else, it almost appears as if Bis. 
majority was the less inclined to listen as the result of the elections of | jyarck was preparing for an “inner Sadowa,” or as we ought, perhaps, 
July 30 in Paris, supplementary to the municipal election of the 23d | now to say, for an inner Sedan. He has, from his place of retirement 
of that month, has shown a decided reawakening of Commune pro- Varzin, thrown down the gauntlet to the extreme churchmen, whe 
clivities in the masses of the capital, disagreeably contrasting with the | jaye assumed an almost disloyal attitude towards the Empire, and 
shocking apathy of the friends of order. The defiant tone cf some of | seems to be in no mood to withdraw his challenge. Not only has the 
the Commune prisoners before the courts-martial must be equally pro- | pryssian Minister of Worship and Instruction, Dr. Von Mahler—fer- 
voking to the majority of the Assembly. merly a most zealous protector of the Catholic interests—energetically 
baffled the assumptions of the Bishop of Ermeland, in East Prussia, 

One of the first actions of the new Municipal Council of Paris, to | who excommunicated and removed an anti-infallibilist teacher in his 
which not only such Radicals as Clémenceau and Lockroy, but also | diocese, and of the Archbishop of Breslau, who suspended an anti 
members of the late Commune like Ranc and the notorious Mottu, | infallibilist priest in Upper Silesia—and everybody admits that Von 
have been elected among many others not particularly friendly to the | Muhler has acted thus at the dictation of the rusticating Chancellor— 
victriz causa, was the sending of a deputation to Versailles to ask from | but the Prussian Government has gone a step further, and abolished 
M. Thiers the removal of the seat of Government to the metropolis. | the separate ecclesiastical departments, Catholic and Evangelical, 
The answer of the Chief of the Executive was evasive, and by no | introduced thirty years ago inthe Ministry of Worship and Instruction, 
means satisfactory. Nor is he likely to return to Paris as long as the , and united them into one common department for “ spiritual affairs," 
German guns frown down upon it from the forts on the north and east. | The liberal construction given to this change by the organs of the 
Their evacuation, however, will not be delayed much longer, though | Chancellor, and the undivided approval with which it was received by 
the report of an agreement concerning a speedy retirement of the army | the public at large, add to the bitterness which the measure in itself 


ments will remain in existence.” Another of them threatens kings with 
destruction, and tells them that though they may hold the thrones the 
Holy Father has the people, and that he wil! use them for the uproot- 
ing of his enemies. The patience of Catholics is exhausted, it says. 
-The infallibilist bishops rain excommunications on the recalcitrant pro- 
fessors, and the infallibilist missionary priests, going into the parishes 
of their opponents, invite the parishioners to assault their pastors. 
Meantime comes from the letter-writers the curious story, which 
avers that the Pope is out of all conceit of his Jesuit advisers, and has 


it for one of his principal pleasures nowadays to remind them that he 
always told them how it would be; that they have brought him to a 
nice pass; that they would not let him be a Liberal, as he wished to 
be, and that the result is what they see—all which, says the leiter- 
writer, dejects the Jesuit advisers very much, and correspondingly 
elates and rejoices the other advisers. But both sections are suid to be 
equally and excessively disgusted by an alleged intention of the Holy 
Father to appoint his own successor by bull. 











of occupation to near, or even beyond, the new frontier of France turns | was so apt to engender in the irritated minds of the German Ultramon- 
out to have been premature. M. Thiers is said to be in favor of large | tanes, and the tone of the religious and political controversies between 
armaments, which, if true, may have some reference to contingencies | them and their opponents—whether Protestants or Ddllingerites - 
which might possibly arise from the success or failure of the more than | grows from day to day more excited. 
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THE RECENT OHANGE IN THE INDIAN BUREAU. 

A rew days ago, Mr. Ely S. Parker, late Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. retired from office. The letter announcing his resignation 
stated, in a tone of irritation and complaint, that the office had been 


™ . — = +> — 


reduced to a mere clerkship, and gave this fact as the reason for his 
throwing up the position. The President has appointed Mr. Felix R. 
Brunot, of Pittsburg, to fill the vacancy. The newspapers have scarcely 
noticed this occurrence, and yet in it we have the issue of a contest 
which bas been waged at Washington since the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Grant; in it we have a revolution in a most important branch of 
public affairs ; in it we have, for the time at least, the complete over- 
throw of a most gigantic system of wrong, rubbery, hypocrisy, greed, 
and cruelty, and the triumph of right, of official integrity, of adminis- 
trative economy, and of the principles of a Christian civilization, That 
our readers may fully understand what has been accomplished by the 
persistent efforts of a few good men, impelled solely by considerations 
of public duty and welfare, and how they have at last put down an 
evil which was entrenched in all the high places at Washington, and 
which had its connections and supporters in all parts of the country, 
we prepose to describe the operations of.the Indian Bureau, and the 
changes made in it which led to the retirement of Mr. Commissioner 
Parker. 

The Government might adopt one or the other of two alternatives 
in its treatment of the Indians. It might exterminate them rapidly and 
relentlessly ; or it might seek to protect, to civilize, and to Christianize 
them. In theory, it has chosen the latter alternative. The practical 
administration of its Indian affairs, however, has rather been based 
upon the former, and has even been made the worse by the element of 
hypocrisy which the civilizing and Christianizing theory has necessa- 
rily introduced. 
relations with the Indians is transacted through the Indian Office, a 
bureau of the Interior Department. Over this bureau is placed the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is practically responsible for the 
management of the office, although under the general supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


The business of the Government growing out of its 


Amid the very numerous and very dif- 
ferent duties of his department, the Secretary has of course neither the 
time nor the opportunity to interfere with the details of the Indian 
Office, and he is probably not informed as to what takes place therein, 
unless some important question is directly brought to his personal 
attention by appeal. Until the last year, the Territorial governors 
were superintendents of Indian affairs within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Agents are also distributed among the various tribes, who 
come into personal contact with the Indians, and are the means of all 
ordinary communication between them and the Government. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of various treaties, and with a policy 
which has long prevailed, immense sums of money are appropriated 
each year by Congress for the support of the Indians, <A portion of 
this money is to be paid directly to the tribes or to their chiefs, but 
the larger part is to be expended in the purchase, transportation, and 
distribution of supplles. 

Here lies both the source of the corruption which has made the 
Indian Bureau a disgrace to the Government, and the opportunity for 
the “Indian Ring” which has long intercepted so large a part of the 
public bounty destined for the savages, and which has grown so strong 
by its powerful connections, both political and commercial, at the East 
This Ring 
was politically strong, for it rendered important partisan services, and 
its members were to be found in both Houses of Congress. Much of 
the Indian appropriations was actually expended for purposes purely 
political, The Territorial governors, as Indian superintendents, were 
expected to use all their patronage, and all the appliances so well 


and at the West, that its overthrow has seemed impossible. 


known to “men inside politics,” to secure the control of each new- 
formed State as it emerged from a Territorial condition, These expendi- 
tures, however, were merely for the sake of preserving power; the 
greater part of the Indian appropriations kept up its steady flow, un- 
disturbed by any obstacle or opposition, into the pockets of the for- 
tunate members of the Ring. The methods by which the money was 
intercepted on its way to the Indians were as numerous as the ingenu- 
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ity of greed and dishonesty could invent. An army of contractors 
preyed upon the Bureau, and amassed vast fortunes by furnishing and 
transporting the most worthless supplies at the most exorbitant 
prices; others presented themselves beyond the confines of civilization 
and the reach of the law, at the time of annual payments to the tribes, 
and boldly demanded, and, by the connivance of agents, received, 
under the pretence of services rendered, a large percentage of the 
moneys as due to themselves; agencies were frequently sold to the 
highest bidder, who of course reimbursed himself with unlimited inter- 
est from the appropriations which passed through his hands. It is well 
known that most of the Indian wars have been caused by the violations 
of treaty obligations, these frauds for which the nation itself was held 
responsible ; and the wars in turn reacted upon the “ Ring,” making it 
bolder and stronger; for war required more supplies, more transporta- 
tion, more contracts, and more plunder, This is the system which a 
tempest of righteous popular indignation ought to have swept away, 
but which has required years of earnest labor from some of the best 
and ablest citizens of the country even to check, 

President Grant seems to have been convinced that a reform in the 
administration of Indian affairs was necessary. Military man as he 
was, he favored a kindly and Christianlike treatment, rather than 
measures of repression and reprisal. Soon after his inauguration, he 
called upon the two Societies of Friends to nominate the superintend- 
ents for two of the many superintendencies, and to appoint and super- 
vise the agents which were to be stationed in these districts, It is not 
probable that he was then familiar with the frauds and iniquities which 
had long been practised through the Indian Office, but his eyes were 
soon opened. A delegation of influential gentlemen from Philadelphia, 
including Mr. Eli K. Price, Mr. William Strong, now Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. William Welsh, and others, waited upon the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, and revealed the whole 
truth. This committee was acting primarily in behalf of schemes for 
civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, but incidentally in the inter- 
ests of an economical and honest administration. It succeeded in con- 
vincing the President and Secretary that Indian civilization was im- 
possible without a reformation in the department through which the 
Government holds intercourse with the tribes. At the suggestion of 
these gentlemen, the President and Secretary promised to recommend 
the creation of a board of unpaid commissioners, who should have 
joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over appropriations for 
the benefit of the Indians. The recommendation was speedily and 
sarnestly made. Congress responded to the suggestion, and passed 
the required statute; and the President appointed as such commis- 
sioners some of the ablest, purest, and best citizens of the country. 
This was the first blow which the Ring received, but though a stag- 
gering one, it was not fatal, and the monster soon recovered all its 
original vitality and vigor. 

In the meantime, the President had appointed as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and head of the Bureau General Ely 8. Parker, who 
had been one of his military family, to whom he was warmly attached, 
and in whom he had the highest personal confidence. Mr, Parker is 
himself an Indian, hereditary chief of one of the Western New York 
tribes, and it was supposed that his sympathies would secure protec- 
tion and justice for the whole race. He did not, however, co-operate 
with the advisory board. He thought, as he states in a published 
letter, that the power of supervision and joint control given to the 
board would produce confusion in his office. Through his influence 
with the President the law was virtually nullified, and, although it was 
soon apparent that the Ring was managing Mr. Parker as it had 
managed his predecessors, the advisory commissioners were unable to 
effect any important reforms in the management of the Bureau under 
the statute as it originally stood. Congress, therefore, at its next ses- 
sion, passed another statute so stringent in its terms that evasion 
seemed impossible. It directed and required the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to call upon the board of unpaid commissioners to aid in 
the purchase and inspection of goods, and to supervise all expenditures 
of money appropriated to the Indians. But even this peremptory com- 
mand of the legislature was not enough. Mr. Parker nullified the 
statute by calling upon the board to aid in the purchase and inspection 
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of dry goods only, which form a very small part of the supplies pro- 
cured by the Bureau. From the evidence afterwards laid before a 
committee of Congress, it appears that, in the face of the law, he made 
private contracts at exorbitant prices for stores, provisions, transporta- 
tion, and the like, without conferring with the board. Thesystem of 
evasion was carried to such an extent that one of the commissioners 
determined to test the efficiency of the law in the most formal manner. 
In December last, he presented a communication to the Secretary of the 
Interior, setting forth all the foregoing facts in detail. Thisletter and 
the charges therein were referred to a committee of Congress. After a 
long and careful investigation, the committee made a report during the 
past winter, fully sustaining all the facts alleged ; they pronounced the 
commissioner incompetent and neglectful; they found that affairs in 
his Bureau were conducted in direct violation of express provisions of 
the law; they simply absolved him from any personal complicity with 
the fraudulent practices. On the footing of their report, the committee 
recommended a further measure as a thorough and complete remedy, 
which Congress at once enacted into a law. It provides that the sig- 
nature of the executive committee of the board of commissioners shall 
be a prerequisite for the full payment of every draft uponthe Treasury 
for money appropriated to the Indians, Mr. Parker placed a construc- 
tion upon this statute which greatly limited its efficaey, and decided 
that its restrictions applied only to contracts which might be entered 
into by the Bureau, and that he was left free to disburse moneys through 
the agents and superintendents without the supervision of the board. 
A number of vouchers, similarin their character to those of the prior 
year, were actually paid by the Treasury under this ruling. An appeal 
was taken to the Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Delano overruled the 
Commissioner, and decided that all drafts upon the Treasury for moneys 
appropriated to the Indians must first pass under the supervision of the 
executive committee of the board. The resignation of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Parker followed immediately upon this decision of the Secretary ; 
it was this act which had, as he complained, reduced his office to a 
mere clerkship. 

What the board of unpaid commissioners have already accomplished 
in the way of economy may be learned from one or two examples 
which we take from numerous similar instances. During the past year, 
over $179,000 were paid to one company under a private contract 
made by General Parker for the transportation of Indian goods up the 
Missouri River. This year, the contracts_being let under the supervi- 
sion of the board, the same transportation company has agreed to carry 
an equal weight of goods, over the same route and for the same dis- 
tance, for a little more than $20,000. A contractor who furnished 
cattle the past year at exorbitant rates, has made bids for the like sup- 
plies during the present year. The prices paid him last year were 133 
per cent. greater than his bids for the present year, although cattle are 
higher in Texas now than then. 

It is plain, from the foregoing facts, that a reform has been com- 
menced and carried on in the face of a determined opposition, unpre- 
cedented in the history of the Government. The snake has been 
scotched, but we are afraid not yet killed. Already the Ring is mov- 
ing. On Friday, August 11, the following item appeared in the Wash- 
ington correspondence of most or all of the New York daily newspapers : 
“It is believed here, by persons who profess to know, that the new 
Indian Commissioner is so strongly in sympathy with the Indians that 
he will be very much embarrassed in dealing with them and, at the 
same time, complying with the provisions of the law, which are not in 
accord with his broad views on the Indian question.” This is mendacious 
to the last degree; it is a feeler sent out by the Ring. The laws, as we 
have seen, are favorable to the interests of the Indian; Mr. Brunot’s 
influence was strongly exerted in favor of their enactment ; they are in 
exact “accord” with his “ broad views.” It is not the laws, but the 
violation of the laws, to which he is opposed. The violators fear him, 
and will seek every means for his overthrow. But we have confidence 
in the result. Congress has done well; the President has done well; 
and it is cheering to the friends of Indian civilization, and of an honest 
and capable civil service, to learn that the Secretary of the Interior is 
anxious and urgent that Mr. Brunot should accept the most responsible 
position which the President has offered him. ll that is now needed 
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is the support of an enlightened and determined public opinion. Let 
this be aroused, and the Ring is crushed. 





OUR DUTY AS REGARDS CHINA. 

THe doctrines of international ‘aw took their rise among the 
communities of Europe, and their application has, with a few excep- 
tions, been confined to the Christian states of the European and the 
American continents, For a long time the Mohammedan countries of 
Southeastern Europe and of Northern Africa, although powerful in 
arms and possessing a considerable degree of civilization, were treated 
as not having the rights, and as not subjected to the duties, which the 
international code upholds and imposes. The change from this con- 
dition was gradual ; and it was at a comparatively recent period that 
the great Ottoman empire was admitted to the freedom of the Euro- 
pean powers. What has been true of the Mohammedan peoples has been 
true in a more marked manner still of the great heathen peoples of 
Asia. From their ignorance of the geography and of the polities of 
the world, and especially from the absence among them of those great 
principles of moral right{and duty which underlie the whole system of 
modern international jurisprudence, it has been impossible to act to- 
wards them as equals, as independent, and as sovereign. In respect 
to them, the very postulate upon which the code of nations is built up, 
that all states are sovereign, independent, and equal, has failed. As 
they have admitted no equality, but have treated all other communi- 
ties as outside barbarians; as they ignore, and perhaps cannot under- 
stand, the notion of an interstate faith, and of the obligations of 
solemn compacts ; as they have endeavored to draw about themselves 
an impassable barrier, and thus to keep a large part of the earth closed 
to the needs and activities of civilization, it has been necessary to 
make approaches to them by force; to repress and punish at once, 
without any preliminary negotiation and with: great severity, all 
breaches of good faith and all injuries to foreign private citizens; to 
demand and exact concessions of commercial freedom and of official 
intercourse with the bayonet and artillery, rather than by peaceful 
embassies. We do not now discuss the morality of this procedure, 
but only state the historical fact. 

These means and measures have been used towards the two great 
empires of Eastern Asia, China and Japan. Two years ago, it was 
supposed by many in America, and perhaps by some in Europe, that 
China was entering upon a new course of international action. The 
embassy sent out under Mr. Burlingame was taken to be an announce- 
ment by the highest authority that this empire, beside which the 
states of Europe are the creatures of a day, possessing a civilization 
wonderful in its character, but hoary and decrepit with age, which 
had for centuries been taken as the type of formation and fixedness, 
was about to commence a new development of energy and greatness 
under the guidance of the principles and practices which the modern 
international code inculcates and enforces. These expectations have 
failed. The hopes of Christendom-—religious, political, aad mercantile 
—have been disappointed ; and the problem of the relations between the 
civilized world and China stands yet unsolved. Can it be that the 
rifle and the shell are the only solvents? In order to understand 
the exact conditions of this problem, and the nature of our relations 
with China, we must refer to the important provisions of existing 
treaties. 

Prior to the year 1858, foreigners were rigorously confined to a few 
points upon the coast; intercourse with the natives, except in these 
small districts, was forbidden; official communications and negotia- 
tions were carried on through inferior officials, approach to the 
Emperor, and even to his higher ministers, being refused. There were 
a few occasions when these strict rules were waived or suspended, but 
they were temporary and exceptional, and did not change the general 
conduct and disposition of the Chinese Government. The great 
nations of Europe had long demanded that their representatives 
should reside at Peking, near the court of the Emperor, and be 
admitted to his presence, and that they should transact their affairs 
with his privy council or immediate ministers. This demand bad 
been steadily rejected. In 1857, _upon_the occurrence of some local 
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outrage, Great Britain and France united their forces with an avowed 

and common design to bring the Chinese Government to terms. 
Their combined armies, after overcoming all opposition at the coast, 
penetrated the country until they reached Tien-tsin, ninety miles from 
Peking. The Russian minister and the American minister, Mr. 
Reed, accompanied this expedition, ready to obtain for their respective 
countries any advantage which might result from it, but taking no 
part as actors in the invasion, At Tien-tsin, the army was met by 
commissioners from the Emperor, who negotiated a treaty with each 
of the powers represented—Great Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States. That concluded with the United States is known as 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin, and was signed June 18, 1858. Article I. 
pledges the good offices and help of the United States in bringing 
about the amicable settlement of disputes between China and other 
nations. Articles IV.—X. relate to the official intercourse and com- 
munication between the representatives of the United States and the 
Chinese Government. This intercourse is ordinarily to be carried on 
with the local governors, but the American minister, upon matters of 
business, and not oftener than once,in each year, may visit the capital, 
and there confer with members of the privy council. It is added, 
however, that if the representatives of other powers shall be permitted 
to reside at Peking, the American7minister shall be entitled to the 
same privilege. United States consuls, may be appointed for the ports 
which shall be opened to commerce. Articles XI.—XIII. promise pro- 
tection to the persons end property of American citizens residing within 
the districts open tothem, Article XIV. makes seven ports free to foreign 
commerce and residents. Their number was increased to eleven by sub- 
sequent treaties with other powers. Articles XV.—XXIII. prescribe 
minute regulations of commerce at these ports. Article XXIX. is so 
important in its spirit that we quote it in full: “ The principles of the 
Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good, and to do to 
others as they would have men do to them. Hereafter, those who 
quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall‘not be harassed or per- 
secuted on account of their faith. Any persons, whether citizens of the 
United States or Chinese converts, who, according to their tenets, shall 
peaceably teach and practise the principles of Christianity, shall in no 
case be interfered with or molested.” Finally: “If any other right, 
privilege, or favor, connected with either navigation, or commerce, or 
political or other intercourse, which is not given by this treaty, shall 
be given to any other nation, or to the citizens of any other nation, it 
shall immediately enure to the benefit of the United States and of 
American citizens.” The treaties concluded at the same time, or soon 
thereafter, with Great Britain, France, and Russia opened four more 
ports to foreign trade and residence, declared the navigation of the 
Yang-tse-kiang free to all nations, permitted foreigners to travel 
through the country, and conceded the most important point, that 
representatives of the treaty powers might reside near the court at 
Peking. The United States, of course, took the benefit of all these 
additional stipulations, It should be remembered that these conces- 
sions—and we shall see that China has granted no others—were 
made in the face of a victorious army of invasion, after all resistance 
had been overcome, and when the capital of the Emperor lay at the 
mercy and within the grasp of the British and French forces. Not 
one of them was due to a desire for more intimate and friendly rela- 
tions, nor to any feeling or movement in harmony with the civilization 
of Christendom. 

In 1868, the embassy headed by Mr. Burlingame arrived in the 
United States. We need not recall to our readers the enthusiasm with 
which it was received, nor the glowing professions and predictions 
which were made in its behalf. The American people and the chief of 
the embassy seemed to have been carried away by a common excite- 
ment, at least in all of their public displays towards each other. Old 
China was now, under the auspices and guidance of the young Repub- 
lic, about to renew its youth, to cast away the habits of thought and 
customs of centuries, and to us and to our peaceful policy was due the 
credit of this greatest political revolution of modern times. Such was 
the bright anticipation ; but how meagre and empty the result! The 
convention of July 4, 1868, which was entitled “ Additional articles to 
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the treaty of 1858,” did not grant a single new concession, or privilege, 
or favor to the United States or to its citizens. Stripped ef their un- 
meaning professions of good feeling, every clause recognized and pro- 
tected and perpetuated the traditional policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. These eight additional articles affirm the Emperor's dominion 
over the districts opened to foreign residence, and his jurisdiction over 
persons and things therein ; declare that all internal commerce, except 
as may have been expressly regulated by prior treaties, shall be subject 
to the discretion of the Imperial Government ; permit Chinese consuls 
in American ports; provide that citizens of the United States in China, 
and Chinese subjects in America, shall have liberty of conscience, and 
shall not be persecuted ; and place American citizens in respect to trade 
or residence upon the same footing as those of the most favored nation. 
Article V., in set terms, recognizes the right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and acknowledges the advantages of free migration 
from oneJcountry to another for curiosity, trade, or permanent resi- 
dence. After this appropriate preamble, we might have anticipated 
that additional and greater privileges of commercial or other inter- 
course were to have been conferred. But no such thing was con- 
templated. This is only the preface to aclause prohibiting compulsory 
emigration. Chinese subjects are to enjoy the same privileges in the 
public educational institutions under the control of the United States 
as are granted to the subjects of the most favored nation. The same 
favor is given to American citizens in China. There is something ex- 
quisitely ludicrous about this stipulation. We suppose it must refer 
to our West Point and Annapolis military and naval schools, but to 
what Chinese seminaries it can refer we are ignorant. Finally, the 
United States disclaims all right and intention of interfering with 
the domestic affairs of China; but should the Emperor determine to 
establish a system of railways and other internal improvements, and 
apply for engineers to aid in their construction, the United States 
promises to furnish them. Mr. Burlingame and his fellow-commis- 
sioners were received very quietly, and perhaps coldly, in England. 
Our newspapers, oddly enough, said it was because the people and 
government were deeply chagrined at the triumph of American diplo- 
macy. In due time, similar treaties were concluded with Great 
Britain and some others of the European powers. If these conventions 
have any meaning at all, and are not mere idle words, their implied 
effect is to bind the great contracting powers to treat with China diplo- 
matically in the same manner in which all other states acknowledging 
the international law are treated—in other words, that there shall be 
no show of force, and @ fortiori no resort to force, for the punishment 
of local outrages until negotiations with the central government have 
been tried and exhausted, and then force must mean and be open, 
acknowledged war. We say this result is implied from the fact of the 
treaties themselves; it is nowhere expressly set forth, nor is there a 
positive stipulation creating any additional right or privilege. 

In the meantime, during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869, local out- 
rages upon foreigners were becoming more frequent and serious. They 
soon took the shape of a combined and widely-extended assault upon 
Christianity, upon native converts, and especially upon the missionaries. 
Charges of the most terrible character against the religious teachers 
were put forth in an official form, and widely circulated. A book, pur- 
porting to be an exposure of Christianity, and filled with the most 
revolting falsehoods, was issued, evidently under the sanction of high 
authority, and sent out by thousands to inflame the ignorant zeal of 
the common people. We may remark, in passing, that the Chinese 
seem to be familiar with the trick, not unknown in some Western 
countries, of manufacturing a desired public opinion by the free use of 
governmental appliances, and then of appearing to be driven into a 
certain line of policy by the overwhelming force of this same public 
opinion. The movement which we have thus briefly described at 
length culminated in the massacre of Tien-tsin, which was openly 
abetted and promoted by the local officials, and at which all Christen- 
dom stood aghast. The immediate sufferers were principally under 
French protection, but all the resident foreign ministers at Peking 
supported the demands of the French representative for redress. The 
Chinese Government prevaricated and delayed, but at last sentenced a 
few of the subordinate local officers to death, leaving those of high and 
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responsible rank unpunished, and promised to pay a sum of money as 
indemnity. Recent intelligence shows that affairs are fast approaching 
acrisis. The Imperial Government not only refuses to pay the promised 
indemnity, but has made a formal demand upon the foreign ambassa- 
dors “ that schools for the education of females be abolished ; that the 
teaching to male subjects of the empire of all doctrines opposed to 
those of Confucius be forbidden; that missionaries shall be considered 
Chinese subjects ; and that women shall not be permitted access to the 
empire in that capacity.” 

The action is a carefully planned violation of a most important 
article of the Treaty of 1858, an article expressly reaflirmed in 1868. 
Coming as a sequel of the Tien-tsin massacre, it is a studied insult not 
only to France, but to all the great treaty powers. What is the duty 
of our own Government under these circumstances? The United States 
cannot in general be engaged in religious propagandism; but as we 
have twice stipulated for the toleration of Christianity and the protec- 
tion of Christian teachers and converts, we are estopped from denying 
the propriety of a further protection. There are, however, reasons of 
state policy why the Government should act in a quick, decided, and 
peremptory manner. The repudiated stipulation is the key of the 
whole position. Its rejection is a return to the old system of absolute 
exclusion in all things; this is the first step, an experiment, perhaps, 
and, if successful, the others will surely and speedily follow. If we 
yield upon this point, the whole fabric of treaties, raised with so much 
labor, and at the cost of not a little blood, will fall like a house of 
cards. We do not urge action simply in the interests of religious mis- 
sions; we urge it in the interests of commerce and of civilization. 
There should be no weak hesitation in the use of force. The events of 
the past twelve years prove beyond a doubt that diplomatic negotia- 
tidn will accomplish nothing. Neither America nor Europe can again 
be amused or deceived by another Burlingame embassy. The United 
States aud the other great powers should unite in a demand, accom- 
panied by a sufficient display of force, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall recede from its present position, shall reaffirm the 
violated treaties, and shall give ample reparation for past and se- 
curity against future outrages. Unless this demand is complied with 
at once, China must be taught, in such a manner that the lesson can- 
not be forgotten, the advantages of preserving international faith. 








SCOTT'S BIRTHDAY. 

Scot is now somewhat faded, it is common to say ; and undeniably it 
is true to say so. We may even concede that, had he been an Englishman 
or an American, had he been the glory of any people less fervid in patrio- 
tism than the people whose country was his and which he loved so well, we 
should not now be celebrating his anniversary. It was, of course, inevitable 
that such fame as his should fade. But it is as inevitable that no fading will 
ever deprive it wholly of its brightness, and that there will always be 
honor for this new creator of the art of story-telling, and affectionate 
esteem for this most manly of men. Unless we feel too much of it, we 
of to-day can hardly feel at all our fathers’ delighted and wondering ad- 
miration for this extraordinary genius. They had been reading dull 
romances, and he gave them, month after month, from his inexhaustible 
brain, stories which still, after we have listened to the countless multitude 
of the story-tellers whom he called into being, are a delight to old and 
young. They were absorbed in fierce discussions of fundamental pro- 
blems of politics and of society itself, and he called them away and 
showed them, truly or falsely—truly and falsely, we may say—the beauty 
there was in the past which he so sincerely reverenced. And besides 
peopling the past for them with that wonderful throng of men and women 
—queens, kings, captains, knights, churls and barons, priests, outlaws and 
statesmen, wizards, ghosts, lovers—besides vivifying history for them, he 
educated their tastes also, and gave them higher views and a keener enjoy- 
ment both of nature and of art. It was of him they learned not only how 
to “ view fair Melrose aright,” that medieval art was not a thing of horror, 
but the loveliness and the sublimity of mountain, lake, forest, river, and 
sky. He himself had sat at the feet of others perhaps greater than he, 
and had learned of them ; possibly, his Highland nurses and their old- 
world songs and tales might not have awaked and fed to full strength the 
Gothic genius within him, had not Goethe already told the story of “Goetz 
of the Iron Hand,” and the youthful Schiller embodied in Charles Moor 
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some of thé storm and stress of the time; but wherever he learned ir, it 
was he who brought to our fathers the message, and it is little wonder 
that they accorded him a reverence which to us already seems, if right for 
them to give, yet more than we ourselves can yield. 

But it may be doubted if our children will not be paying him as much 
homage as we, and if nearly all of him that was perishable has not already 
fallen away, leaving him to stand as now for generations yet to come. 
The first poet of his time he will never be again. There may be, as there 
have been, disputes as to whether the divine gift was really his at all, and 
if his ‘ thumping metrical romances ” merit the title of poems ; but the boys, 
and the men, too, of 1971 will have better fortune than can well be hoped 
for them if, when next the great Scotchman’s birthday is commemorated, 
they have found poetry more spirited, gallant, inspiriting, pictorial, honest, 
and human than they may read where Lord Marmion beards the Douglas, 
and rides across the quivering drawbridge ; or King James joins battle 
with Surrey; or Roderic’s men start from the heather, and vanish again 
at the black chieftain’s signal ; or day sets “on Norham’s castled steep 
and Tweed’s fair river”; or the stag makes his midnight lair in lone Ben- 
voirlich ; or the luckless page sings the boding song to her betrayer as 
they ride towards Flodden Field. We may venture to predict that to love 
this poetry will still, a hundred years from now, be an education in man- 
liness as surely and truly as to love the Lady Elizabeth Howards of that 
day will be a liberai education. 


And so, also, of the novels. There will, doubtless, be many a story- 
teller to help the many there have already been to draw away a portion 
of the public over which Scott once reigned sole sovereign. The Thacke- 
rays, Dickenses, Eliots, Hawthornes, and Reades of the future, each ma- 
gician in turn as he exercises his spell and moves forward to his appointed 
and permanent place in literature, must of necessity draw away to himself 
some portion of the crowd which belongs tothe moment, and belongs to him, 
as to Scott in his day and to every other, only as he himself belongs to the 
moment. Of more consequence than this, the critic and student will come, 
as they have come, and show how shallow was the philosophy of history and 
how insufficient was the historical knowledge, and how strong the preju 
dice, behind that wonderful painted stream of medieval life; what gloom 
where the dazzled eye of the poet saw fictitious brightness; what neces- 
sary and beneficent forces where the poet could perceive only a headlong 
and devastating stream of disorderly movement miscalled progress; what 
selfishness and cruelty where the lover of aristocracy would discover chival- 
ry and gallantry alone; what sublimity of devotion and firmness and en- 
ligktenment of conviction where fierce and blinded fanaticism was all that 
Scott could find. Further, they will show us the Romanist and the reac- 
tionist expressing their gratitude, and the Protestant and republican their 
grief, that the greatest literary influence of the time was cast on the side 
of the Roman Church and was adverse to the Reformation ; John Henry 
Newman and George Borrow alike counting him as an effective preacher of 
Romish doctrine, and Charles, Saint and Martyr, getting profusely the 
veneration denied or but scantily accorded to Cromwell and Knox. 

All this is doubtless true, and perhaps to be regretted ; though if there 
is one thing in the world that we may probably be safe in remitting to 
the exclusive charge of Providence, it is past history. The doctrine that 
whatever was is right, may no doubt be affirmed without dread, and with 
no limitations. But be that as it may, after they have made the necessary 
deductions from Scott's claim, where will it be that our posterity, in the 
last quarter of the coming century, will have found their better story-tel- 
ler? Will it be some one whom we have with us now, or have had with 
us, who will be thought to have beaten the “ Antiquary”? Will “ Vanity 
Fair,” or “ Pickwick,” or “ Adam Bede” be more read than “ Ivanhoe” and 
“The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and the “Bride of Lammermoor” and 
“ Waverley” and “Old Mortality”? Will our grandchildren know 
Clive Newcome, and Becky Sharp, and Henry Esmond, and Mr. Pick- 
wick, and Mr. Squeers better, and be the better for knowing them 
better, than they will know Dugald Dalgetty and Dirck Hatterick 
and Dominie Sampson and Jeanie Deans and Meg Merrilies and Edie 
Ochiltree and Monkbarns and Rob Roy? Or will it be some novelist 
of their own? So far as we of to-day can judge, whatever they find in 
Scott’s successors, as known to us, great as several of them have been, 
they will not,find a work or a set of works which can ever balance that 
wonderful series of volumes which have held the last three generations 
captive ; they will not find what will supersede that wonderful series of 
“Scotch novels.” That is their appropriate name, no doubt ; for though 
Rebecca and Rowena and Count Robert and King Louis and Charles and 
Richard and Saladin and Leicester and poor Amy Robsart and Elizabeth 
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are immortal in his pages, and though we watch with him the 
combat beside the Syrian fountain, or thread the streets of Paris, 
or climb monntain-passes of Switzerland, or wander with Wayland 
Smith through English lanes, or take water with Raleigh on the 
Thames ; nevertheless, of all the wide lands which we visit with him, 
and of all the men and women that people them, it is in Scotland and 
among his own countrymen and countrywomen that he is immeasurably 
best. Not only physically, bat in all ways, he was strongest when on the 
heather ; and it can hardly be but that the distinctively Scotch novels, from 
the deep tragedy of the “Bride of Lammermoor” and “ St. Ronan’s 
Well” to the racy comedy of “ The Antiquary,” will suffice to give him 
permanence so long as the main thing in a novel is truthful delineation 
of widely interesting characters and captivating story. The humor, 
the strong sense, wide observation, the perfect sincerity and kindness of 
heart, the almost universal tolerance and justice, the comprehensive sym- 
pathy, the hearty relish of the wholesome good of life—these qualities as 
shown in these books make it as certain as it is fortunate that they have in 
store for them a long immortality. 

It is, indeed, upon Scott’s goodness as a man that a great part of the 
esteem in which he will be held as a poet and as a novelist will be based. 
Few men placed in a position of pre-eminence like his have ever escaped 
with less of blame ; and of such blame as he has had to bear with, the world 
is now disposed to withdraw much. Wesmile a little at the exaggerated 
loyalty which bent him to his knees before the Prince Regent ; we are sorry 
to smile when we hear of his reluctance that a baronet should be known to 
have written “ Waverley”; and we are sad when we think of Abbotsford, 
with its Gothic mansion, its piper and the pibroch, the baronial state and 
the lavish hospitality which brought the great genius in his age to a pov- 
erty not too honorable, and brought him, too, the fatal opportunity for that 
splendid exercise of courage and determination which broke his mind and 
body and ended his life. But we are all now beginning to remember the 
merciful saying, or rather the just saying, that every man has the faults 
of his virtues, and that the Scott who built Abbotsford for himself and 
others is the Scott who built for us the fabric of medieval society. He 
had his piper to play before him at dinner; but what should we know of 
the wild Highlands had not the poet loved them and their ways, not only 
wisely and well, but too well also, and not with perfect wisdom ? 


Correspondence. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE OIVIL SERVICE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Although I was much gratified with the conclusive article in 
last week’s Vation on the Constitutionality of Civil Service Reform, I wish 
another phase of it might be presented. 

When I first noticed that the Commission had adjourned because of 
the suggested difficulty in the Constitution, I couldn’t help wishing we 
knew who were those sincere friends of the reform in Congress who 
found the obstacle really serious. It really looked as if the Commission 
had been imposed upon. It is not only true, as the Nation has so well 
shown, that Congress has both had and exercised control over the ques- 
tion of tests of qualification for public service, and might repeal all laws 
giving to heads of departments the appointing power, and leave all ap- 
pointments for the President, subject to the confirmation of the Senate ; 
but it seems to me singular that any one could overlook the fact that 
under an administrative system the President has, by his absolute power 
of removal of his cabinet officers, the most complete control of the system 
on which they shall make their appointments. 

Take Gen. Pleasonton’s case. It does not matter whether we agree 
with him or not in his views of the internal revenue law he was ad- 
ministering ; we myst still admit that the Administration has a right to 
have its policy carried out, and ought to bear the responsibility for it, and 
to be free from any liability to be thwarted and have all its calculations 
on the budget marred by the action of a subordinate. It is not at all to 
the purpose to say that the law authorizes the Commissioner to 
decide certain things, or the Secretary to decide certain things: 
both, as Executive officers, represent and speak for the President, 
and, when they cease, to carry out his views, they should resign. I 
know of no other way to have proper Executive responsibility, and even 
the exigencies of a revolutionary era cannot remove the blame from Mr. 
Stanton for “sticking” contrary to the wish of the President, nor from 





Congress for having tried to make Mr. Rollins independent of Mr. 
McCulloch. 

It follows that the President is and must be to the fullest extent 
responsible for tbe civil service reform in all the departments, 
He has it in his power to carry out the reform by a simple Executive 
order, and, if he fails to do so, he, personally and officially, must bear the 
whole and sole responsibility for the failure todo so. It is nonsense to 
look for examples. The bound volumes of opinions of the Attorney- 
Generals are full of the recognition of the fact that the heads of depart- 
ments are each an alter ego for the President in all official acts, and whilst 
they may not violate their own sense of right and duty in obedience to 
his wishes, their remedy is not by opposition to him, but by resignation, 
upon a public avowal of the cause of resigning, leaving him to settle ac- 
counts with the people who elected him, and with Congress and the 
courts, his co-ordinates in the constitutional system. 

Everything claimed by the civil service reformers is clearly within the 
Executive power, for the period of the Executive term of office. Legisla- 
tion is only needed to prevent what one Executive may do from being 
undone by the next, and not at all to give authority to the President to 
determine the mode in which all the employees of the departments shall 
be selected cr removed. It is a real misfortune if the Commissioners have 
been befooled by the pretence of unconstitutionality, for it would show 
how easy is the process the Nation has so often exposed of finding objec- 
tions to “this particular method ” of reform. L. 8. 

Avevust 11, 1871. 








Notes. 


Messrs. J. R. Oscoop & Co.’s list of fall publications is long and 
varied, but consists in great part of new editions of works already before 
the public, and of books made up from articles that have appeared in the 
Atlantic. The two set down for this month are Miss Harriet Prescott 
Spofford’s “ New England Legends,” comprising popular accounts of Cap- 
tain Kidd, the Salem witchcraft, etc., and Mr. R. Shelton Mackenzie's 
“ Life of Scott,” referred to last week. The most noticeable among the 
works that are to follow are: a new edition of the late George Ticknor’s 
“ History of Spanish Literature,” in three volumes, from a revised copy 
left by the author at his death ; “The Wood Scenery of New England ;” 
Clarence King’s “ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada ;” “ Bits of Tra- 
vel,” by Mrs. Helen Hunt (“ H. H.”); a “ Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy,” by F. S. Drake ; “ Parnassus,” and a new volume of Essays, by R. W. 
Emerson. The first work in preparation by the subscription department 
of this house is “Home Worship,” by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of 
this city ——Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons wil! publish immediately Mrs. 
Ames’s long-deferred story of “ Eirene; or, A Woman’s Right ;” “ A Ilis- 
tory of England,” by B. J. Lossing; “Stimulants and Narcotics,” and 
“Eating and Drinking,” two volumes of their handy volume series, pre- 
pared by Dr. G. M. Beard; “The Crayon Reader,” being selections from 
the writings of Irving, arranged for schools and classes ; and the first two 
volumes of the new Knickerbocker edition of standard poets, comprising 
the poems of Campbell, Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith. Messrs. F. 
B. Felt & Co. will republish Robert Buchanan’s “Land of Lorne.”—— 
Mr. E. A. Pollard, the biographer of the “Lost Cause,” has in the 
press a new work entitled the “Lost Curse,’ in which he includes (and 
few will gainsay him) Mr. Jefferson Davis and the institution of slavery. 
He is convinced that “loss is the necessary occasion of compensation, thus, 
in fact, a form of gain,” in the light of which philosophy, he says, “ a can- 
did man could not remain long disconsolate in his estimate of the late war.” 
——NMessrs. Appleton’s announcements for August include new editions 
of their well-known “Hand-Book of American Travel,” Northern and 
Eastern, and Western Tour; “ Light Science for Leisure Hours,” by R. A. 
Proctor ; “Recent Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and Morals,” by 
Herbert Spencer ; and the following novels: Disraeli’s “‘ Tancred ;” G. J. 
Whyte-Melville’s “ Sarchedon ;” and “My Heroine.” 

—Of all the good people who take it to heart that Americans cannot 
sustain a comic paper, the Americans themselves are, we suspect, the 
least troubled. After all, the illustrations are the accident of such 4 
paper, not, the substance ; and the humor we know we have, and can get, 
in plenty—small matter if it blossoms in papers not professedly humor- 
ous, and is diffused among a thousand, more or less, instead of concen 
trated in one. There is, too—if we may venture to add something to the 
already trite discussion—the same repugnance among us to the anony- 
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mous in comic as in serious journalism ; and the highest success, there- 
fore, awaits the acknowledged humorist, whose nom de plume is not long 
allowed to stand between him and the public. The individual exploits 
of sharpshooters have more interest for us than the operations of a corps 
of regulars delivering their weekly volleys from behind breastworks. 
Among our francs-tireurs, two only exhibit, in any high degree, the picto- 
rial humor, and these are Mr. Bellew and Mr. Nast; and, so long as the 
latter appears regularly in Jiarper’s Weekly, the American public has, we 
believe, all the comic paper that it wants. There is, to be sure, in this 
artist an earnestness of purpose and depth of feeling which often prove 
incompatible with comic effects, as those will agree who recall his carica- 
tures of President Johnson. He is too much bent on painting things as 
they realy are to be always mindful that his function as a humorist is to 
point out differences in things like. In his dealings with the Ring, how. 
ever, we remember few instances in which this criticism is applicable to Mr. 
Nast, and certainly his two cartoons in the last Harper's (Aug. 19) are humor- 
ous beyond cavil. Mr. Greeley, in one of them, is represented as having 
asked Mr. Ingersoll (of Ingersoll & Co., of Court-house disbursements 
notoriety) who his “ Co.” is, and Mr. Ingersoll thereupon introduces him 
to a host of persons, led off by Mr. Tweed, behind whose capacious and 
elephantine body the other members of the Ring and their dependents 
make shift to hide themselves. In the second cartoon we have the 
Tammany Ring facing outwards, and answering the question of the 
Times, “ Who stole the people’s money ?” with “’T'was him! ”—each one 
with thumb or forefinger designating his neighbor; Mayor Hall pointing 
to the Comptroller, and Mr. Connolly to Mr. Sweeny, and Mr. Sweeny to 
his friend with the Kohinoor, Mr. Tweed, who, with a vigorous thrust of 
his fat index-finger, betrays the innocent chair-maker for the armories, 
and he, in turn, the underpaid plasterer of the new Court-house, and so 
round till the Old Board denounces the New Board, and the New Board 
points straight, with a smirk, at Mayor Hall. It is a deep-rooted villany 
that cannot be shaken by this sort of laughter. 


—New editions rather than new works fill the English publishers’ lists 
at this season. The place of the “ Dame Europa ” literature has been sup- 
plied by the “ Battle of Dorking” (now attributed to Sir Francis Head) 
and its tribe, which hardly promises, however, to be as numerous as the 
first. Since our last summary, the following appear to be the principal 
publications worth examining: Austen Leigh’s “Life of Jane Austen,” 
enlarged edition, with fragments of unfinished tales; W.Skeen’s “ Adam’s 
Peak,” and “ Mountain Life and Coffee Cultivation in Ceylon”; “ Eastern 
Sketches, Notes of Scenery, Schools, and Tent Life in Syria and Pales- 
tine,” by Ellen Clare Miller ; “ Scenes in the Sunny South, including the 
Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria,” 2 vols., by 
Lieut.-Col. C. S. Vereker; “ Canoe Travelling: Log of a Cruise on the 
Baltic, and Practical Hints on Building and Fitting Canoes,” by Waring. 
ton Baden Powell, who might easily be a more attractive writer than his 
predecessor in the same waters, Mr. Macgregor—hitherto the monopolist 
in this branch of literature ; and W. S. Banks’s “ Walks in Yorkshire: 
Wakefield and its Neighborhood.” Relating to the Franco-Prussian war, 
we have: areprint from the Contemporary Review of Mazzini’s weighty 
and sensible words on “‘ The War and the Commune,” and “ Our Adven. 
tures during the war of 1870.” by Emma Maria Pearson and Louisa Eliza- 
beth Maclaughlin. The Rev. Malcolm MacColl’s “ Ober-Ammergau Pas. 
sion-Play ” has reached a fourth edition, the appendix containing a conti- 
nuous description of the scenes and tableaux of the play in the order in 
which they take place ; and these who desire an exact libretto may find 
it in “ The English Words of the Passion-Play,” by Mrs. Edward Childe. 
Dr. Ginsburg’s “ Moabite Stone ” has reached a second edition, and “ The 
Rosetta Stone in Hieroglyphics and Greek,” with a translation, by 8. 
Sharpe, is now accessible to Oriental students. Dr. Solomon Deutsch’s 
scholarly “ Key to the Pentateuch, Explanatory of the Text and Gramma- 
tical Forms,” is offset by H. Shepheard’s fantastical “ Traditions of Eden ; 
or, Proofs of the Historical Truth of the Pentateuch, from Existing Facts 
and from the Customs and Monuments of all Nations.” We notice one 
technical work on a subject that concerns good architecture: “Open Tim- 
ber Roofs of the Middle Ages,” by R.& J. Brandon. Three announce- 
ments are of interest: “ Modern Belgian Art,” by W. B. Scott, fully illus- 
trated with photographs, which may go on the shelf beside Hamerton’s 
essays on modern French art ; Christina Rossetti's *‘ Sing-Nong: A Nursery- 
Rhyme Book,” with numerous illustrations from the apt pencil of Arthur 
Hughes ; and “ Human Longevity, its Facts and its Fictions,” by W. J. 
Thoms, editor of Notes and Querics, who has doubts whether anybody 
ever lived to be a hundred. 
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—The present would seem to bea good time for taking up and settling, 
or putting in the way to be settled, by an international congress, the 
whole question of the metric system—for coins, weights, and measures. 
In point of urgency, the monetary unification stands first; and what 
makes agitation for it now opportune is the fact that within a few weeks 
the German Reichsrath must undertake such a unification for the new 
empire, obliterating the seven existing systems. It is not too much to 
ask that the leadership which Germany has now won among civilized 
nations should be used to adjust the standard of coinage once for all. 
That it will be decimal, no one doubts; that it will be the present 
French system, of which, with some modifications as to fineness, Dr. 
Wiebezahn, of Cologne, is the principal advocate, is far from certain. 
Most in favor is the “ Teutonic” system, supported among others by the 
Deutsche Handelszeitung, which makes a gramme of gold the unit of 
coinage, and assigns to all gold coins an integral number of grammes. 
On this plan, 3 thalers would equal 2 dollars gold; 6 thalers, 1 Russian 
half-imperial ; 7.3 thalers, 1 pound sterling ; 29 thalers, 100 francs. Little 
can be accomplished for international agreement until England is willing 
to surrender its complex currency. The adhesion of the United States to 
any rational and universal scheme may surely be counted on. ‘There are, 
we know, objections to be raised on the score of expense in recoining, 
of debasement, of future decline in the value of the precious metals, 
etc., etc. None of them seem to us so serious as those which 
confront the adoption of the metric system for weights and measures, 
which has, nevertheless, been made compulsory in most European coun 
tries, and is tolerated by law in Great Britain and the United States. In 
a thin House, the other day, it was debated whether to make the system 
compulsory in England, and, though the Government opposed the reform, 
the majority against it was but five. It appeared in the discussion that 
there were ten systems of weights and measures in use in the kingdom, 
and the need of unity was not disputed. The old philological arguments 
against the metric, or any totally new, system were rehearsed, but we 
doubt if they are going to be effective much longer. The time-honored 
familiar names will linger long after the thing indicated has been super 
seded, just as the nomenclature in vogue before them survived their 
adoption. The change will be gradual, not sudden and shocking. Our 
decimal coinage has been contesting the memory of the shilling for 
nigh a quarter of a century, and has not driven the use of it yet on* 
of our daily reckoning—neither the New England shilling nor the York 
shilling. It would be interesting to learn how completely the metric sys- 
tem prevails in France, and how long it was in driving out the old names 
as well as the old measures. The word “ lieve” seems to be as tenacious 
of life as our “ league.” 





—Between a mob which holds a city for three days and one that holds 
it for seventy, there is only a difference of degree ; but in the latter case, 
the sober and law-abiding citizens are liable to much severer censure than 
in the former. The Commune was a mob of this kind; and the good 
people of Paris who endured it from the 18th of March to the 27th of May 
have been set down without distinction as imbeciles and madmen, as if 
accomplices of the organized anarchy. Their apology has just been writ- 
ten by Emile Beaussire in the Revue des Deur Mondes of July 1, of which 
he is one of the editors, and in this capacity was actually imprisoned by 
the Commune. He begins with remarking that the unjust stigma which 
rests upon his clients—‘ la majorité saine de la population de Paris” — 
partly proceeds from the French, and even from the Parisians themselves, 
“In France we are unmeasured in the evil as well as in the good that we 
speak of ourselves. We dislike any but general propositions and simple 
explanations. Our logic demands them ; and whether they call us to par- 
take of a universal glory, or involve us in universal infamy, our vanity is 
equally satisfied.” For the full and succinct story of the firmness, loyalty, 
and civic courage of the friends of order, when abandoned by the govern- 
ment and the military authorities, we must refer our readers to the Revue. 
Among the classes whose devotion is signalized were the students, who 
for once resisted their revolutionary traditions ; the concierges and domes- 
tic servants left in charge of deserted houses, who guarded them from pil- 
lage and incendiarism, and withstood all the temptation to join the move- 
ment of the class to which their station most nearly allied them ; and, fin- 
ally and especially, the under-officials in the public service. These last 
had the most delicate of positions, since they had to satisfy their new with- 
out betraying their trust to their lawful chiefs, who, indeed, held a secret 
and perilous communication with them from Versailles. “TI yield,” says 
M. Beaussire, “to a feeling of personal gratitude in making special men- 
tion, among these modest and courageous employees, of those of the pris 
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ons. They were full of consideration for the respectable inmates (and 
there were few others). With a delicate attention, they selected those to 
walk together whom they guessed by education and tastes to have a certain 
affinity foreach other. ‘We were here before the Commune,’ they used 
to say in an undertone, not without a certain pride.” 


—The attitude of the press throughout all this nightmare of govern- 
ment is praised, as it well merits, by M. Beaussire; and there is perhaps no 
higher example of moral courage than the journal that speaks its mind 
under mob rule, without fear of the mob. On this point, the record of the 
Paris press is honorable in the extreme, particularly as “almost all the 
journalists who were imprisoned or threatened with imprisonment, and 
the only one put to death, belonged to the Republican party.” The Com- 
mune was very capricious in its suppression of newspapers, though the 
fact just stated “ shows from what quarter criticism was most distasteful 
to it.” The Jowrnal des Débats was one of the first to be suppressed, and 
the Revue, which had fully recovered its poise after the Germans were 
out of sight, would quickly have shared the same fate, but that the Com- 
mune feared its effect upon public opinion abroad. One of its editors was 
arrested, his papers seized, the keys of his desk carried off, and he himself 
kept in durance, “in view of the next number.” The next number, how- 
ever, did not seem to the Commune to have profited from the “ warning ” 
— la Revue ne changea rien au ton d la fois mesuré et ferme de ses appré- 
ciations.” Then, on the 19th of May, the decree suppressing it was 
issued ; but, in order to mask the incident as much as possible, nine other 
journals were made the companions of the Revue in punishment. In the 
fortnight that was necessary to give effect to this decree in the case of the 
Revue, the Commune was overpowered. The journals allowed to live took 
pains to show by their frankness that they accepted no favors of the Com- 
mune ; and often, when suppressed, they reappeared the next day with 
merely a change of title. One newspaper had the distinguished honor of 
four successive suppressions under as many separate titles, and would 
have defied extinction if this expedient had not finally been threatened 
with a court-martial. 


—Before leaving the subject of the Revue, we may express the hope 
that all who read the number from which we have been quoting will not 
omit the notice to subscribers printed under the table of contents. It isa 
modest appeal for support in an undertaking always difficult, and which 
has the distinction of being unique in journalism, and, apparently, inimit- 
able by the literary genius of any other country than France. It serves 
for that country—not perfectly, we are well aware—the purposes of the 
English weeklies, the Spectator and the Saturday Review, while itg range 
is more extended, and its political reviews more able and impartial, fitting 
it in all respects to be what it is—the favorite reading of cultivated men 
in all quarters of the globe. To increase its circulation is to aid the cause 
of sound scholarship, pure literature, and healthy politics ; and its claims 
at this time on all who have these objects at heart are greater than ever 
before. Not only in gratitude for its independence under the Commune, 
but that it may succeed in its endeavor to regenerate its country—“by 
attacking the moral evil at its source, by recalling the public to its senses, 
by exposing every species of folly”"—every well-educated American should 
feel it incumbent on him to sustain the Revue des Deux Mondes. Its agent 
in this city is Mr. F. W. Christern. 


—=== —————— 


KAPP’S FREDERIO THE GREAT.* 

THE main part of Mr. Kapp’s last work, with which he purposes to 
conclude his career as a writer oa American history, is strictly historical, 
and in no respect inferior to his former writings, while the appendix has 
a strong political coloring which is not likely to win the good graces of 
many American critics. Although the works which have been written on 
Frederic the Great constitute quite a respectable library, yet his relations 
to the United States had hitherto failed to enlist the attention of the his- 
torians, some superficial and erroneous ideas being transmitted from one 
generation of writers to another, until they had come to be received on 
both sides of the Atlantic as historical facts, whereas they were but a col- 
lection of worthless anecdotes. Mr. Kapp has filled this void in our know. 
ledge of Prussia’s greatest monarch, and he has performed his work with 
his wonted thoroughness and the unbiased mind of the true historian, 
whose duty it is not “to fix up” heroes, but to tell facts. 

Frederic and a tincture, however slight, of the strong but vague 





* “Friedrich der Grosse und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Mit einem 
~ ye Die Vereinigten Staaten und das Scekriegsrecht. Von Friedrich Kapp.” Leip- 
zig. 1371. 





enthusiasm of a Lafayette for liberty, and especially for liberty with a 
flavor of the spirit of the contrat social, is one of the oddest combinations 
imaginable. Mr. Kapp will be called to account by the sentimentalists 
among the historians for having proved beyond contradiction that this 
combination existed only in the imagination of Frederic’s contemporaries, 
The Americans attributed to him the feelings which were burning in 
their own bosoms simply because he happened to be of some serVice to 
them, and accidentally at the very moment when success in their struggle 
for independence seemed all but impossible. Liberty never was a factor 
in his calculations, although he was too much ofa really great man to 
play the policeman and detective on the throne, and the first and principa) 
article in his catechism of “ the rights of man” was the duty of the people 
obediently and diligently to pursue the way to happiness which it was 
the function fof princes to mark out and prepare for them. What he 
wanted was purely and simply to vent his anger against England, and, 
when policy did not allow him to do that, he immediately turned his back 
upon the United States. His anger that the greediness of the petty 
princes had turned Germany into a market where England could buy as 
much human stock as she liked was by no means affectation ; but it did 
not arise from his regard for the natural and inalienable rights of those 
who were sold, or from the fact that they were destined to fight against 
the natural and inalienable rights of the Americans. He was not more 
scrupulous than England in filling the ranks of his army, and he made it 
fight for whatever was to the advantage of Prussia, troubling his mind very 
little about the delicate question whether he thereby violated the rights of 
other people or not. But he regarded Germany as his domain, which he 
was anxious not to have drained of her supply of able-bodied men by Eng- 
land, partly because thereby was revealed the contemptible position which 
the German empire at that time occupied, and partly because he had him- 
self to draw upon the rest of Germany to keep up the large army upon 
which the maintenance of his newly-acquired position depended. 


While Washington was passing that terrible winter at Valley Forge, 
Howe was, in a certain degree, paralyzed by the unexpected news that Fre- 
deric had forbidden the transportation of the hapless “‘ Hessians” through 
his dominions, thus rendering the future supply of troops from Germany 
wholly precarious. “ This it is which makes Frederic’s policy of importance 
for the American war. In its consequences it was as much to Washington 
as a new ally; it gave him time, and helped to turn the fortune of the 
war” (p. 71). Frederic, however, was not induced to assume this policy 
because it helped the United States, but exclusively because it served his 
own purposes. When, therefore, the Bavarian question rendered it desir- 
able for him to be on good terms with England, he not only unhesitatingly 
pulled down the barriers which he had erected in her way, but at once 
dropped all negotiations with the Americans. Ina word, there is not a 
moment during the whole war when Frederic ceased to be the shrewd, 
cool, calculating statesman, with a decidedly despotic turn of mind, bent 
with the whole force of his iron will upon absolutely nothing but what he 
considered the welfare of his own country, anxious to secure commercial 
advantages for it, but unwilling to risk anything. The idea that the 
Americans should think of his risking anything for the sake of their cause 
never entered his mind, for he could not but regard that as utterly absurd. 
The negotiations were, therefore, of necessity, completely fruitless, al! the 
more because the position of the Americans was precisely that of the king, 
in that they also wanted to get everything and give nothing but all kinds 
of promises for the future. These are the conclusions to which Mr. Kapp 
comes, and they are so well supported by ample quotations, from mostly 
heretofore unknown historical documents, that the question may be con- 
sidered as settled for ever. It may be mentioned here that Mr. Kapp goes 
so far in his disregard of the feelings of the sentimentalists—a disregard 
which, by the way, has received a well-deserved and severe rebuke from 
several of the German newspapers in the United States—that he bluntly 
states that the sword which Frederie is said to have sent to Washington 
was probably presented to Washington by a Mr. Theophilus Alte, in Soling- 
en, but, at all events, not by Frederic. 

The second part of the book, in which both parties—Frederic as well as 
the United States—appear on the whole to great advantage, is devoted to 
the treaty of amity and commerce of September 10, 1785. This treaty will 
always be considered. as a prominent milestone in the progress of humanity 
from a state of barbarism to a state of true civilization, for the reason tet 
in it are realized the best part of the instructions of Congress of May ¥e 
1784, to Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson—ideas of which Mr. Kapp justly 
says: “They stand like beacons of a better future, and assign to the 
United States, in the very beginning of their history, a proud position 
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among the maritime powers. They are the great principles which pro- 
claim the freedom of the sea ; and up to the present day they have fought 
for them vigorously and with energy. It is the doctrine—which since the 
peace of Paris, in 1856, has become the common good of all nations—of 
the rights of neutrals, of the freedom of property on neutral ships, of the 
nature of contraband, and of the requirements of a valid blockade.” The 
history of this treaty, therefore, well deserves to be written with great 
fulness ; and the student who is willing to follow Mr. Kapp through all 
the changes which it had to undergo before it reached its final shape, and 
all the difficulties which had to be overcome, will not regret the time 
spent on it. It is the principal merit of the United States to have urged 
and initiated the great reforms, and the merit of Frederic to have become 
convinced that they were reforms, and to have adopted them in conse- 
quence. In some respects, however, Frederic was desirous of going even 
further than the United States. Thus, for instance, he wished to see it 
stipulated “that the effects and goods of either of the contracting parties 
which might be found on board a hostile ship, should be subject to confis- 
cation only in case they were contraband or destined for the war, but 
should be returned to the proprietor, or taken at a reasonable fixed price, 
if they were the property of the subject of a neutral power.” Congress, 
however, declined to accept this. Neither of the contracting parties had a 
navy, and their commercial relations were very insignificant. The treaty, 
therefore, proved to be of almost no immediate practical value. Its 
importance was wholly confined to the principles which were embodied 
in it. 

The rest of the book is less satisfactory, notso much because it contains 
many unpalatable truths, as because these truths are put in too strong a 
light, and partly because they are presented in a form which renders them 
liable to be misunderstood by those who are not well acquainted with the 
United States, either by personal observation or by study. After noticing 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1799 and the Treaty of 1828—in which the United 
States were far from being eager to develop further the principles laid 
down in the Treaty of 1785, and even weakened and crippled them, in 
some respects—Mr. Kapp, in the appendix, very highly commends the 
exertions of John Quincy Adams in the right direction, and then goes on 
to criticise the position assumed by the United States in 1856. He con- 
tends that the well-known propositions of Marcy, in his despatch of July 
28, 1856, were only put forth because he did not want to accede to the sti- 
pulations which had been agreed upon in Paris. He hoisted the flag of 
an extreme liberalism because under its protection he could stick to the 
old practice not only unblamed, but hailed by the civilized world as the 
true champion of progress and liberty. It cannot be denied that there is 
great weight in what Mr. Kapp says in support of this opinion on pp. 163- 
167 ; and he adduces very good reasons for his further assertion that here 
we have another baleful effect ot the curse of slavery, which has weighed 
so heavily upon the United States. But although we are strongly inclined 
to consider Mr. Kapp’s opinion correct, yet we cannot say that he has 
established its correctness beyond all doubt. It is, however, true that in 
questions of such a character it is hardly ever possible to press the argu- 
ment home with such irresistible force as to convince those minds that do 
not wish to be convinced. At all events, he has proved enough to give no 
one the right, without ample counterproofs, to throw stones at him be- 
cause he contends that the United States have sadly wavered in their 
struggle for the reform of maritime law, more than once sacrificing their 
principles for the sake of momentary expediency. But he has not proved 
enough to warrant his conclusions concerning the future. It is absurd to 
assert, as #% has been asserted, that Mr. Kapp is striving to sow enmity 
between the United States and Germany. He simply admonishes the 
Germans to get rid of the sentimentalism which has hitherto very strongly 
tinctured their judgment of the United States in its purely political capa- 
city ; and he deserves well of both countries for forcibly insisting on the 
truth that the best policy is always a strictly honest and reciprocal one— 
neither side trying to overreach the other. But it was at least unnecessary 
and impolitic to conclude the argument with an oderint dum metuant which 
in fact, is not at all a correct summing up of what Mr. Kapp has himself 
been contending for, and which can in no way be applied from Germany 
towards the United States, or vice versa. But, even leaving that aside, Mr. 
Kapp’s reasoning is too passionate not to offer several vulnerable points. 
He asserts that neither the wished-for reform in the maritime law, nor 
a just reciprocity in other respects, is to be expected from the good-will of 
the United States, and his argument in support of this assertion is based upon 
the generai political status of the United States. What he says by way of 
characterizing this political status is undeniably true, but he does not say 
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enough to render the picture correct. It would hardly be possible to do so 
in such a limited number of pages as he could devote to this question, which 
is only remotely connected with the principal object of the book ; and, be- 
sides, it may have been necessary to make the medicine rather strong to cure 
the Germans of their sentimental view of looking at the United States. Bat 
this will not be deemed sufficient to justify the historian, even though he 
has overstepped the line which separates the domain of history from that 
of politics. He draws his illustrations too largely from New York City, 
and the rest have so deep a coloring that he offers his adversaries too good 
opportunities to accuse him, with seeming justness, of having exagge- 
rated. He says on page 181 that what there is “great and noble” in the 
United States keeps proudly aloof from political life. This sentence re- 
futes the charge, which else could have been made with apparent justice, 
that he knows nothing great and noble in this country, and that he pre 
tends to have pointed out all the main features of our life. But, on the 
other hand, the assertion is so sweeping that an unjustifiable inference 
with respect to the status of our political life must needs be drawn from it. 
The whole context, in the main part of the work, however, furnishes sutli 
cient proof that Mr. Kapp does not consider our political condition quite 
so hopeless as the terms of this sentence, as well as of the second half of 
the appendix, would seem to indicate. 

With regard to what the rest of the world may expect from us towards 
the reform of maritime law, Mr. Kapp does not sufliciently take into 
account the enormous changes which have been wrought in the condition 
of the country by the utter defeat of the secessionists and by the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. He will not deny that the latter has a strong bearing 
on the question at issue, as he has himself so forcibly urged the influence 
slavery exerted on the position assumed by Marcy. It is apparent 
how much the danger of war has been diminished for this country by the 
crushing of the extreme State-rights school and by the abolition of 
slavery ; and it is evident that the less we have to fear war, the more we 
shall be inclined honestly to work for the abolition of privateering, which, 
in our peculiar situation, as Mr. Kapp himself concedes, is a good deal 
to demand from us. If the treaty of Washington had been concluded at 
the time when Mr. Kapp was finishing his book, he would have had a 
strong proof of the correctness of the assertion that we are in future com- 
paratively secure against being involved in war, and one which would have 
made it appear more likely to bim that—however it be with our willing- 
ness or ability to sacrifice expediency and occasional advantages to sound 
and humane principles—we should earnestly resume the policy of Frank- 
lin and John Quincy Adams, and not cease contending for it until the last 
consequences of it have been incorporated into the law of nations. 

In conclusion, we may mention that Mr. Kapp administers a severe 
rebuke to the Nation for the position it assumed in No. 269 with regard 
to the “ Freedom of Belligerent Commerce.” 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION,* 


WE do not know if we are prurient and prudish, which is what Mr 
Reade has called some of his critics; it shall be as he likes about that; 
but we feel it laid upon us, as they say, to give it as our judgment that in 
this last book of Mr. Reade’s there is an amount of gestation and parturi- 
tion, and wet-nursing, not to mention life with the demi-monde, that 
makes “A Terrible Temptation” rather disagreeable to us, and, we 
fear, a book of dubious tendency. Sir Charles Bassett, who is first 
shown to us in the parlor of a woman whom he has had in keeping, 
is almost insanely desirous of a son; in fact, he is pretty safe to become 
insane unless Lady Bassett bears children. Lady Bassett, for her part, is 
a weak sort of person, who is almost ready to go insane unless her husband 
is pleased with her in all respects; and when she discovers him to be 
so strongly bent, heart and mind, on her presenting him with an heir, 
she feels ‘a terrible temptation.” To do what? Mr. Reade endeavors 
strenuously to throw us into doubt as to what it is to which Lady Bassett 
is tempted ; and it is in his particularly clumsy attempt to mislead us on 
this point, and prevent our seeing through his plot from the beginning 
that he lays himself most open to the charge of immorality and indecency. 
Really her ladyship, in her affectionate desire to please Sir Charles, whom 
she loves very fondly, is tempted to pass off on him as her own the child 
of her maid, who has been seduced. What Mr. Reade tries to make us 
believe to be the temptation is that Lady Bassett should be unfaithful to 
her husband, and bear a son to a Mr. Angelo, a young clergyman. There 
is something needlessly offensive, too, in the way in which this supposed 
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affair is treated. Unfaithfulness in wives is not unknown, especially in 
our novels; and we have all had to make up our minds to listen year by 
year to a certain amount of talk on that subject, and, indeed, have all 
agreed, reluctantly or otherwise, that it is a legitimate subject for the 
novelist, or even that it may legitimately be made his principal subject. 
Bat why need the moralist take pains to insist upon it that the virile sin- 
ner is big-boned, very athletic, and very dark-complexioned, while the 
female whom he moves to admiration of him is small, slight, fair-com- 
plexioned, and light-haired, and that it is on these physical grounds that 
they are attracted toward each other. This, however, is what Mr. 
Reade has done, and, in our judgment, he vught to be somewhat ashamed 
of himself for doing it. His management of the Angelo business is much 
in the tone of those highly anthropomorphic letters which some of the 
female correspondents write from Washington concerning this or that 
senator with whose views the correspondent happens to be in accord, and 
who, as the California satirist remarked, must “almost have dewlaps,” 
if the admiring writers are to be believed. 

* Usually Mr. Reade is—we had almost said, a pure writer. We should 
hesitate, however, te apply to him just that word, for while he certainly is 
not an impure writer, yet purity isa word not very precisely descriptive of 
him. The passion of love is what he has always dealt with ; and with him 
love is always the flesh-and-blood love of entirely human lovers. It is clearly 
the love of the sexes. As we say, however, Mr. Reade usually treats of it 
without coarseness, although rarely without a warmth which, to speak 
within bounds, is not always marked by delicacy. And in the case 
of Lady Bassett and Mr. Angelo he passes over the boundary, and 
becomes coarse to the point of indecency. After the tortures and 
contortions of heroes and heroines of some of the modern schools, 
people with nothing but nerves and fine sentiments, with no blood 
in their veins nor flesh on their bones, it is not disagreeable to come 
upon men who are sound animals, who wish to be lovers, and healthy 
women who recognize the fact that all affection is not of the platonic 
kind, and that it is good to be loving and beloved wives; and we are 
among those who think that some of our women whom Mr. Reade has 
most displeased by his way of handling the female heart, and by his repre- 
sentations concerning men, do, in criticising him harshly, really make 
harsh criticism of themselves. But there is a very definite limit to the 
freedom which an author may allow himself in this regard, and Mr. 
Reade’s taste and sense of delicacy have not always proved an unerring 
guide. It is proper, moreover, to be the more displeased with him in this 
particular case because his introduction of the clergyman at all is worse 
than unnecessary. Except novel-readers of a kind so unsophisticated that 
Mr. Reade should be above deceiving them, no one is deceived into form- 
ing any other opinion as to Lady Bassett’s fault than that she passed off 
Mary Wells's child for her own, and our author’s attempt to force the 
other opinion is at once resented, and he condemned for making it. 


Sir Charles's natural desire for a child to perpetuate his name and suc. 
ceed to his great estates is further increased by the hatred he bears his 
cousin Richard, who will inherit all in case Sir Charles dies childless, and 
who is an ill-conditioned person, with a native power of venomous hating 
developed by long nursing. He conceives himself injured because Sir 
Charles's father, though a younger son, secured the estates which, but for 
misconduct, his own father would have had. All his hope is that Sir 
Charles, who has led a sufficiently careless life, may die without issue ; 
and his endeavors to bring about that event form the staple of the novel. 
He begins—pretty near the beginning—by himself falling in love with 
the lady who, as Lady Bassett, is in the sequel to disappoint his hopes and 
plans; but his evil genius, Sir Charles, a very gentlemanly, good fel- 
low—whose gentlemanliness, by the bye, as is apt to be the case in Mr. 
Reade’s books, is a little too much insisted upon—finds no great difficulty 
in carrying off the young lady’s affections. He is not to get her so easily, 
however. Richard writes an anonymous letter to Miss Bells, telling her 
that Sir Charles, who has just left her rapturously happy in the thought 
of speedy marriage, is, at that present writing, in the house of a woman of 
the town named Somerset. .Bella shrieks, and her father, at once pro- 
ceeding to the house of Miss Somerset, of course finds that Sir Charles has 
indeed been there ; he and his lawyer were making a final call on the lady 
of the house, putting the necessary signatures to certain legal papers, pro- 
viding for a complete severance of the connection between her and the 
baronet. Miss Bella’s father forbids her lover the house, and the two are 
separated for a long time, in the course of which we have Miss Somerset 
figuring in the foreground, first as Sir Charles’s nurse, in the dress of a 
sister of charity, and afterwards as Bella’s adviser and helper in her 
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troubles, she being a young woman of resource and great audacity. More- 
over, she has a talent for morality and piety unusual in any rank of life 
whatever. She is an amazonian sort of a creature—tall, strong, handsome, 
and healthy, imperious, untutored, but of much natural ability; very 
good-hearted, though hot-tempered—a woman of the kind that Mr. Reade 
is as fond of taking for his secondary heroine as he is of taking, for his 
first heroine, the graceful, tender-hearted, affectionate, clinging creature 
who tells white and black lies when she is in difficulties, sheds tears, 
idolizes her husband divinely, and is, on the whole, Mr. Reade’s ideal 
woman. 

In his treatment of this secondary heroine and her surroundings, Mr. 
Reade avoids very thoroughly most of the impropriety inherent in the 
subject ; but we do not know that in so doing his cleanliness is not almost 
as blameworthy—that is, supposing that the thing had to be brought in 
at all—as his coarseness in the passage of which we have been speaking. 
Hardly at all, and, indeed, we might say not at all, do Miss Somerset’s 
steps take hold on hell, as in Scripture and in fact such steps are so 
apt to do. “Her house inclineth unto death, and her paths unto 
the dead, and she hath cast down many wounded,” beyond a doubt, 
but she appears here as a highly admirable young lady, does good 
to everybody, is generous, brave, and unselfish, and, in the end, makes 
an excellent wife and a field-preacher who, by her eloquence, turns 
many from their sins. There are such women as La Belle Somerset, 
doubtless; and probably some few such may be found among the 
rapacious, cruel, and stupid harlots of the demi-monde ; but we sup- 
pose it was straining a point both in morals and in art to offer Miss 
Somerset as at all a fair specimen of her class. _ Still, to have done so is 
to keep the book cleaner than it would otherwise have been. Though, 
for the matter of that, we see little reason or none why she should have 
been brought in at all, and should imagine that Mr. Reade’s passion for 
being venturous and audacious he might gratify after some fashion less 
likely to be ‘dangerous to his readers, than making them acquainted 
with a beautiful and virtuous demirep. 

As the story goes on, it soon becomes plain that it is inthe worse of Mr. 
Reade’s two manners. He was always fond of exciting incidents and of 
situations dramatically telling, and he early showed a disposition to bring 
in extraneous matter, and make his story depend on two or three distinct 
and mutually independent sources of interest. He must have his Austra. 
lian mining and his English prison discipline to add to the love of George 
and Susan ; or, while we are following the thread of Alfred Hardie’s for. 
tune, he calls us aside to teach us the mysteries of speculation and of 
lunatic asylums. Such perfect gems of art as “Peg Woffington,” 
and some of the other stories in which everything is beautifully evolved 
from a central motive which governs all the parts, he no longer cares to 
produce, and in their place we are yearly more likely to get from him 
some astonishing farrago of improbabilities, in which there is little of his 
characteristic excellences except his wit, which is brilliant, and occasional 
flashes of light on human nature. Unity and natural coherence of plot, as 
in the early stories, which are of poetic and beautiful simplicity, we no 
longer expect ; nor well-drawn characters, nora probable story ; and in this 
“ Terrible Temptation ” we get none of them any more than in its imme- 
diate predecessors, as “Put Yourself in his Place” and “ Griffith Gaunt.” 

It is, however, as we have said, very interesting and very clever, and 
although Mr. Reade appears to have only too little respect for himself, and 
not enough for his readers either, it is certain that in losing the power or 
the will to delight he has not diminished in the least his power toamuse ; 
and, moreover, might, if he would, keep us all pleased and excited, with- 
out hovering on the perilous verge of forbidden regions, or going over 
the border. It would be curious, by the way, to trace the connection be- 
tween the improprieties of which we have spoken and that want of, we 
do not say delicate, but even decent reserve which has made it possible 
for Mr. Reade to introduce himself as a character in “ A Terrible Temp- 
tation,” and tell us his own opinion of himself, his method of working, his 
personal appearance, and the like. In itself this is perhaps all laughable 
rather than anything else. 


MR. GREELEY AS A FARMER. * 

Or all the books that have served as a foot-ball of fan for men who 
were utterly ignorant of its subject, none has been more bandied back and 
forth than Mr. Greeley’s bucolic effusions. ‘“ What I Know of Farming” 
has pointed the funny moral of all manner of political screeds, and adorn- 
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ed many an editor’s tale of his neighbors’ follies. As an illustration 
of political economy, of social manners and customs, of the woman’s- 
rights movement, of the wickedness of the Tribune, of the folly of Mr. 
Greeley himself, it has been (or has been made) of almost universal 
application. All the newspaper world has had a fling at it, and those 
who themselves have known the least about its subject have hit the 
hardest. By an odd fatality, it has awakened the merriment of the 
whole editorial fraternity, and the result is that only those who have read 
the book have any just conception of its character. The agricultural 
press has had singularly little to say about it. 

We have, ourselves, taken it up without a clue to its quality, and with 
no preconceptions to affect our judgment of it. We have found it to be 
a perfectly honest exposition of its author. Every page is redolent of 
Horace Greeley ; Ais knowledge, iis want of knowledge, iis prejudices, 
his aspirations, iis arbitrary judgment, iis enthusiasm. All these—and 
all else that is in him—is as plain as sunshine through the whole text, 
Mr. Greeley’s faults and Mr. Greeley’s virtues are fully apparent. It is 
emphatically what “ 7” (H. G.) know (and think, and hope, and fear, and 
wish, and guess, and trust) about farming, and there is much room for 
fault-finding—perhaps some, too, for ridicule. At the same time, there 
isa vast deal that can only command respect and inspire confidence— 
confidence, at least, in the author’s enthusiasm in favor of good 
farming (which to him is the best of all good things), as the channel 
through which down-trodden bumanity is to sail out into the placid 
waters of the millennium. 

As an instance of slapdash extravagance, Mr. Gireeley “admiringly ” 
dedicates his book “To the man of our age who shall make the first plough 
propelled by steam, or other mechanical power, whereby not less than ten 
acres per day shall be thoroughly pulverized to a depth of two feet, at a 
cost of not more than two dollars per acre.” An acre of soil two feet deep 
weighs about five million pounds, which, by its own weight and from the 
action of rains sinking through it, is tolerably well bound in place. It is 
not likely that this mass will ever be handled for two dollars while coal 
and labor command their present prices. Taken literally, this dedication 
is nonsense. As an illustration of the vehemence with which Mr. Greeley 
believes in deep and thorough cultivation, it is very effective. There are, 
in the book, very many instances of similar extravagance; but these will 
mislead no one, and at most they only detract from the effect of very much 
which is shrewd and sensible, which comes of an original way of looking 
at the faults and the possibilities of practical farming. It is to be remem- 
bered that our author was born in cold New Hampshire, where less than 
almost anywhere else does nature smile on her children; where (at least 
in his time) very hard and very patient toil brought little else than a bare 
subsistence. His early knowledge @ agriculture was gained in a rough 
childhood, passed in poverty on a hired farm in this thankless land. He 
says that at this time he had not really learned much more of farming 
than a good plough-horse ought to understand. At the age of twelve he left 
farming and turned printer, and during the last half-century agriculture has 
been a beloved art with him, but never an occupation. It has had much 
of his thought, much of his money, not much of his time, and but a 
meagre share of his talent for success. Judging it by its treatment of 
himself, he would be justified in decrying Improved Agriculture as a de- 
ceitful jade whose smile lures to destruction. Yet his faith is as strong, 
and as cheerful, and as rosy as when he first began to dream of a higher 
farming than even Mechi has forecast; and no one has ever better ex- 
plained his motive in writing on an unfamiliar subject : 

“TI only lay claim to an invincible willingness to be made wiser 
to-day than I was yesterday, and a lively faith in the possibility—nay, 
the feasibility, the urgent necessity, the imminence—of very great 
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improvements in our ordinary dealings with the soil. I know that 
a majority of those who would live by its tillage feed it too sparingly, | 
and stir it too slightly and grudgingly. I know that we do too little | 
for it, and expect it thereupon to do too much for us. I know that, in 
other pursuits, it is only work thoroughly well done that is liberally 
compensated ; and I see no reason why farming should prove an excep- 
tion to this stern but salutary law. I may, indeed, Le deficient in know- 
ledge of what constitutes good farming, but not in faith that the very 
best farming is that which is sure of the largest and most certain 
reward.” 


How strong this faith has been those know who have watched 
Mr Greeley’s own conduct. He bought a farm where nature had 
not only done nothing, but had made it impossible ‘or art to do much, 
and he showered down his money like the rain upon its impossible 
acres. He applied to it “the very best farming,” as he understood it, and 
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Chappaqua, he would have done it. That it is not possible in nowise 
deters him from trying, even ; nor does it one whit discourage him in the 
wide dissemination of a knowledge whose vital importance he still be- 
lieves in, in spite of its uselessness when applied to the surroundings of 
his own spring—for he bought the spring as a source of the purest water, 
and took the land incidentally ; he has the sense to know that his failure, 
with such land, is a matter of course, and to argue from it the most com- 
plete success wherever farming is really practicable. Not only does his 
faith in the soil keep strong—he believes in every enthusiastic worker of 
it. The book under consideration has been written, we doubt not (indeed, 
he tells us so), that those young farmers whose steps incline upward may 
have the benefit of his encouragement, and we can well conceive that the 
greatest reward that could come of it was the glow with which he mur- 
mured, as he wrote this or that rhapsody : “ That will help such a man,” 
or “Sc-and-so will poke his plough-nose an inch deeper when he reads 
that!” As our readers may suspect, Mr. Gireeley has not our fullest con 
fidence either in party politics, political economy, social philosophy, science, 
religion, literature, or art—or even in agriculture; but no one who knows 
him can doubt his tenderness to all who love good farming, nor fail to 
admire the enthusiasm and benevolence with which he gives them both 
moral and material aid. Those young men may be counted by dozens 
who are indebted to him for their success in farming, and whose halting | 
steps have often been supported by his ever-ready generosity. There 
was never a surer way to his affection than a fellow-feeling on farm 
topics, and any man of tolerable ability might have earned his support 
for the mission to France if he ploughed with a double team, and turned 
up a soil that had never seen the light before. 

Let it not be thought that we are reviewing the author too much, and 
the book too little, for the book is not one to bear accurate criticism. 
What there is of science in it is not much, and not of much value—nor 
does it pretend to be. As a guide to practical farming, other works we 
could name are fully its equal. Its title is unfortunate, as it leads the 
reader to expect instruction that he does not get. Whatever Mr. Greeley 
may be in his secular vocations, in agriculture he is a poet—a man of 
the warmest enthusiasm and the gentlest feeling. He is a poet who 
has written himself down in his book, and, criticise him as sharply as 
we may, we shall be moved by his vigorous song of honest labor, intel- 
ligent ambition, and bursting barns, whether we will or not. It is 
rather sad to think that an unlucky title should have drawn only the 
light gabble of ridicule where so much praise and appreciation are due, 
and that so many wild statements and crude fancies in the book itself 
should have half-justified the misfortune. 

To give a more precise idea of the character of the book than we have 
done would not be easy, for it contains so many inexact statements, and 
so much ill-considered advice, that we might easily discourage its perusal 
Our desire is exactly the opposite of this, for, in spite of its faults, it wl 
do vastly more good than harm, and, while few will be misled by its 
errors, many will be benefited by its influence. It contains the unre- 
strained expressions of a man of much ability, ona subject of which he 
really knows a great deal, and to which he has always given his best 
attention. 


Ten Great Religions ; An Essay in Comparative Theology. By James 
Freeman Clarke. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 8vo, pp. x.- 
528.)—The religions of which Mr. Clarke treats in this volume are Con- 
fucianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, the religions of 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, that of the Germanic race (especially 
the Scandinavians), the Jewish system, and Mohammedanism. His de- 
sign is, by comparing them with one another and with Christianity, to 
bring clearly to view both their distinctive traits and their characteristic 
weaknesses ; to show that each is at least defective in some important 
feature which is found only in the Christian religion, the latter being the 
“pleroma,” or fulness of life, the one perfect and infinitely perfectible 
faith, the true universal religion. It is, however, in no narrow spirit, nor 
by the often exhibited methods of the special Christian theologian, that 
he reaches this result. He treats the ten condemned faiths in a spirit of 
the fullest reverence, anxious to bring to light whatever of good is con- 
tained in them, regarding each as in reality a religion, an essay toward 
the truth, even if only a partially successful one. This is the point of 
view to which the sincere enquirer is necessarily sammoned by the deeper 
knowledge and wider charity of the present epoch of enquiry; and Mr. 
Clarke occupies it, so far as we can see, heartily and sincerely ; in all his 
volume we have not noted a particle of unfairness, of bjgctry, of boastful 
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superiority, of offensive unction. In this highly important requisite, his 
work is completely successful. In it, moreover, is brought together a 
great body of valuable and not generally or easily accessible information 
upon a difficult class of subjects. The author’s researches have been wide- 
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reaching and diligent; and their results, as set forth by him, are as gen- 


erally reliable as those of a single student, and of one who takes up the 
subject by the way, in the character rather of a dilettante than of one devot- 
ed to such studies, could be expected to be. Of course, there are in every 
chapter statements to which well-grounded exception may be taken; of 
course, too, there is not a little of that mixing of bad authorities with good 
to which any but the profoundly versed scholar—and even he, in his own 
manner and degree—is liable. But, in the present stage of the study of 
religions, such faults are inevitable and excusable: so many points, even 
of prime consequence, are still in dispute, that he who would altogether 
avoid erroneous statement must be more than moderate and wary—he 
must practise absolute abstinence. To go through the volume and point 
out and refute what we cannot accept would require a protracted essay, 
and we have no idea of attempting the tedious and ungratefal task. It is 
but seldom that the author gets so far astray as in his suggestion (p. 230) 
that, Egyptian civilization being of Asiatic or Indian origin (a thoroughly 
exploded dogma), Egyptian religion was probably “a natural reaction 
from the extreme spiritualism of the Hindoos ”"—any excess of spiritualism 
in the Hindoos being demonstrably Jater by some thousands of years than 
the development of Egyptian culture; or as in his assumption (p. 184) of 
a grand geological convulsion and change of climate as the prelude to 
Zoroastrianism, and recorded in the first chapter of the Vendidad ; or as 
in his absurdly fanciful recognition (p. 124, note) of a characteristic Hindoo 
tendency to Unitarianism in the three voices—active, passive, and middle 
—of the Sanskrit; or asin his overcredulous acceptance, from a notori- 
ously unsound authority like Pictet, of the common Indo-European home 
as being “ on the great plains east of the Caspian Sea ” (p. 87), and “ some 
3,000 years B.c.” 

But if Mr. Clarke has thus approved himself an industrious collector 
and an impartial reporter, we cannot conscientiously award him praise 
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| of a higher order. Of penetrating perception, of acuteness of divina- 
tion, of power to combine, and organize, and present in new and faith- 
| ful aspects, we do not find him possessed. His work will fill, we trust, 
| a highly useful office in instructing and enlightening the general 
reader; but it will not perceptibly advance the scholar’s comprehen- 
sion of its subject. No one of the vexed questions of the study of re 
ligions is solved, or pushed forward towards a solution, by it. The 
Egyptian creed and practice, for example, remain the same painful 
and puzzling problem after its exposition as after those of its pre- 
decessors; the rise of Brahmanism and its change into later Hin- 
dooism are not less mysterious than before. The reasonings of the in- 
troductory chapter are in great part more specious and “genial ” than pro- 
found. The author's distinction of “ ethnic ” and “catholic” religions is 
far less intrinsically important than that of national religions, and reli- 
gions having an individual founder. And he commits what we cannot 
but regard as one of the most fundamental errors of which a student of 
the history of religion can be guilty, in postulating our original monothe- 
ism as lying beneath and behind the ancient polytheistic systems. This, 
to be sure, is also Miiller’s view ; but it is one of Miiller’s characteristic 
weaknesses, and supported by arguments which wiil not bear a moment’s 
examination. 

A point of minor consequence, and admitting of correction in another 
edition, if the work should come to that, is the orthography of the proper 
names, which is both inaccurate and inconsistent to a degree that is very 
Now and then, too, Mr. Clarke is guilty of an exasperating 
bit of bad spelling. For example, what possible reason can he have for 
writing Vishnu always with ac in it, as “Vischnu”? Why Germanize 
the name of this divinity, any more than that of Krishna, or any other that 
contains our sk sound? We strongly object, also, to the spelling fetich 
instead of fetish. The word is written fétiche in French, to be sure, but 
only for the same reason that it is fetisch in German—namely, because its 
final sound is that of our sh. Nothing but ignorance, then, or affectation, 
or undue subservience to foreign orthographies, would give it in English 
any other form than fetish. 
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The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By R. 8. Wright, M.A. 
$3 50. 
By R. 8S. Wright, M.A., and J. E.I 


By the Right 
Abridged from his larger work 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. 
Shadwell, M.A. $1 75. 


Homer, Odyssey, Books 1-12. By W. W. Merry, M.A. $1 50. 


Sephecien (Edipus Rex. With Notes by Ven. Archdeacon Basil Jones, 
M.A. 60 cents. 
Theocritus. With Notes by H. Snow, M.A. $1 50. 


Xenophon, Selections from. With Notes and Maps, by J.8 
C.L. 


B. $1 25. 
Cesar, The Commentaries. Part I., The Gallic War: 


by Charles E. Moberiy, M.A. $150. 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes by J. R. King, M.A. $3. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes by W. Ramsay, M.A. 
$1 25. 


3. Phillpotts, 


with Notes, etc., 


Cicero.! ‘Selection of Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 
by Henry Walford, M.A. $1 25. 


Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introduction and Notes by Albert 
Watson, M.A. $6 50. 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes by Oscar Browning, M.A. $1. 


Ovid, Selections from. With Introductions, etc., by W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. $1 75. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North Pinder, M.A. $5. 
Passages for Translation into Latin. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. $1. 
MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic. Designed mainly for the use of junior 

students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. $1. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic. Designed mainly for the use of stu- 
dents in the Universities. By the same author. $150. 


A Manual of Political Economy. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. $1 
MATHEMATICS, ETC. 


Acoustics. By W.F. Donkin, M.A. $3. 
An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P.G. Tait, M.A. $5. 
Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 60 cents. 
HISTORY. 
Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. $3 50. 
A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A. $3. 
ge In ordering, please specify Macmillan’s Author's Edition. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Vol. L., $10. 
Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. $8. 
Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. $2 50 


A Treatise on Heat. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D. New alteide: 
press. 


Forms of Animal Life. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., and 
H. G. Madan, M.A. Series I.. €2 50. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by Henry G. Liddell, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, and Robert Scott, D.D., Master of Balliol College. Sixth 
edition. Crown 4to, cloth, pp. xvi., 1864, $12. 


In 
By G. Rolleston, M.D. $6. 


The present edition has been again carefully revised throughout; and, though 
brevity has been studied, the number of pages has been increased by one-eighth. Much 
of this increase is due to a collation of the copious Greek-German Lexicon of Palm and 
Rost, and of the last numbers of Dindorf’s Stephanus ; much also to the length at 





With Notes | 


| The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens. 15 cents. 
Oxford Reading Book. For Junior Classes. 50 cents. 
On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A. $1 50. 


Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise and Composition- 
Book. By E. Thring, M.A. $1. 

Specimens of Early English, from 12 
Morris, $225. 


250 to 1400. With Notes by R. 


By William 
Langland. Edited by W. W. Skeat. $1. 
Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the 16th to the 
19th century. $125. 
7 FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. 
tave Masson, $1. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. 


Translated into 
Edited by Gius- 


By the same 


editor. $1. 

Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. By the same 
editor. $1. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné. By the same 

| editor. $1. 
| Voyage autour de ma Chambre, Ourika, La Dot de Suzette, etc. By the 
same editor. $1. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, etc. By Dr. Buchheim. $1. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With Notes by Dr. Buchheim. $1 25. 
ART, ETC. 

| A Hand-Book of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A. $7. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. $4. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue. By the same 
author. $5. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. $1 25. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A System of Physical Education, Theoretical and Practical. By Archi- 
bald Maclaren. $2. 

The Modern Greek Language, in its Relation to ancient Greek. By E. 


By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., and P. G. Tait, M.A. | 


| Bacon. 


GREEK LENXICONS 


A New Edition of Macmillan & Co.'s Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works is now ready, and will be sent free by maii on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


M. Geldart, B.A. $125. 
A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, etc. Edited by R. 
Morris. $1. F 
Spenser's Faery Queene, Books I. and II. With Notes by G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A. $1 each. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. Church, M.A. 
75 cents. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. 


Aldis Wright, M.A. 
1. The Merchant of Venice. 40 cents. 
2. Richard the Second. 60 cents. 
8. Macbeth. 60 cents. 


The Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
M.A. $150. 
Milton. Poems,in 2 Volumes. Edited by R.C. Browne. $2. Vol. L, 
$125; Vol. IL, gt. 
Dryden. Select Poems. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. $1 25. 
Pope. Essay on Man. With Notes, etc., by Mark Pattison. 50 cents. 


wTC, 


which the forms of Irregular Verbs have been treated—an addition for which full ac- 

knowledgments ought to be made to the Exhaustive List of these Verbs by Mr.Veitch, 

lately!published at the Clarendon Press. 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF LIDDELL &' SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Thirteenth edition. Square cloth, pp. 782. 3. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
ities. 24mo, cloth, pp. 1031. $1 50. 


Compiled from the best author. 
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V ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 

LIPPINCOTT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 
SANFORD'S Dhge Bh LESSONS IN ANALYTI- 


eal Arithmetic. : 
SANFORD’S IN’ TERMEDIATE ABALET: 
cal Arithmetic. t6mo. Half-bound. 50 ce 


SANFORD’S HIGHER ANALYTICAL ‘ARITH- 
metic. 12mo. Halfroan. $1 50. 


J. B. & CO., 





CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


UTTER’S NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, 
Physiology, and Ilygiene, Human and Comparative. 
200 Illustrations. 12mo, Half-roan. $1 70. 

CUTTER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
Hygtene. 150 Ilustrations. Half-roan, $17 

CUTTER’S FIRST BOOK IN ANA TOMY, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 83 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Half. roan. 80 cents. 

CUTTER’S (Mrs.) ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
a Hygiene. 100 Illustrations. 12mo. Half-bound. 

cents. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


CHAUVENET’ S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
8vo. Cloth. 

CHAUVENET'S. FLARE 4kD SPHERICAL 
Trigonometry. 8vo. $17 

CHAUVENET’ s° METHOD OF LEAST 

uares, Svo. Cloth. $1 75. 
CHAUVENET’S SPHERICAL AND PRAC. 
tical Astronomy. 2vois. 8vo. Cloth. $7. 





JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL 
Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 


#2. 

SUE’S PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE. 

ATWATER’'S ELEMENTARY LOGIC. 
Cloth. $150 

SAMSON 'S ART CRITICISM. 8vo. Cloth. $3 50. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 

MORTON AND LEEDS’S STUDENT'S PRAC- 
tical Chemistry. 150 Lllustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 


$2. 
—_ aa S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
oth 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF INSTRUC- 
tion. 12mo0. Cloth. $1 75. 
LINCOLN PHELPS’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
Etc., Erc., Etc. 


16mo. 


12mo. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 


ary of Biography and Mythology. 2 vols. Large 
8vo. Cloth. $11 per vol. Sheep, $12 per vol. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONGUNCING. GAZET- 


tees of the World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 
ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 


—4. British Authors. 2 — tas 8vo. Cloth. 
$7 50 per vol. Sheep, $8 50 
CHAMBERS'S ENCY CLOPEDIA OF UNTI.- 


versal Knowledge. Revised Edition. Tlustrated. 10 
vols. Cloth. $550 per vol. Sheep, $6. 





*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished on 
app slicati on, by mail. 





("} ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
©RICE, $15. 


** We have gone over its pages with sentiments of real 
wonder. We know no work like it. Ithas occupied and 
filled up a field of education vast and most important to 


the community.""—Dublin University Magazine. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
TRIBUTE TO THE CENTENARY OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
i? 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


BY BR. ®HELTON MACKENZIE. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 





The author has, as an appropriate and lasting tribute to 
the memory of his distinguished fellow-countryman, pre- 
pared this biography of Scott, which is designed to filla 
place that the magnitude and expense of more volumi- 
nous biographies render them impracticable to occupy. It 
is that of a popular, life of the illustrious author, which 
will contain in a convenient and accessible form minute 
details of his varied and eventful experiences. 

For the convenience of the reader, the epochs in the 
career of Scott, from his birth upwards, are chronologically 
divided into chapters, with detailed descriptive headings, 
giving a careful and correct synopsis of the significant 
events described in each chapter. Comprising many well- 
ascertained facts and particulars within the personal 
knowledge and recollection of the author, who was hon- 
ored with the friendly acquaintance of Sir Walter, the book 
formsa most complete and valuable transcript of the life- 
work of Scott, and a fitting and useful companion to his 
published works, to which it serves as an indispensable 
guide and introduction. 


Il. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE 
HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
AND 
SNOW IMAGE. 
12mo, $2. 


Tilustrated and bound in handsomely stamped cloth. 
This forms the fifth volume of the new edition of Natha- 
niel Hawthorne's Works, designed beth as an elegant and 
popular edition. 


THE 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, Special 
Agents for J. R. O. & Co.’s Publications. 


THE FAMILY GARDEN 


A Monthly Paper, devoted to the interests of the 


FRUIT, FLOWER, AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN, 


No reading matter on any other subject will be found in 
any of its columns. 


Sent, 








TERMS—Seventy-five Cents per year, or Five Copies 
for Three Dollars. Address, 


Publishers of “FAMILY GARDEN,” 
P. O. Box 2982, New York City. 





HEXRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
"183 NASSAU STREET 


Catalogues sent on application. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 





A RUNDEL SOCIETY. 


This Society was founded in 1848, for promoting the 
knowledge of Art by copying and publishing 
IMPORTANT WORKS OF ANCIENT 
MASTERS. 


Its publications are beautifully executed 


CHROMO.-.LITHOGRAPHS, 


Fac-similes of the originals, both in color and drawing, 
and are manufactured under the superintendence of well- 
known artists. The following are among the 


MOST POPULAR SUBJECTS. 


CHRIST AND MARY MAGDALENE IN 
THE GARDEN. From a fresco by Fra Angelico, in 
the Convent of St. Mark, at Florence. Size, 15x8}¥ 
inches. Price $6 25. 


THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS. From 
a fresco by Pietro Perugino, at Cetta Della Pieve. 
Size, 22x1834 inches. Price $13 75. 


ST. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 
From a fresco by Raffaelle, in the Stanza of the Vati- 
can. Size, 28x19 inches. Price $12 50. 


THE CORONA’ION OF THE VIRGIN. 
From a fresco by Fra Angelico, in the Convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence. Size, 18x19 inches. Price $10. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. From a fresco 
by Fra Bartolomeo, now placed in the Convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence. Size, 11x163¢ inches. Price $8. 


THE ADORATION OF THE LAMB. From 
the centre-panel of the Altar Piece painted by the 
brothers Van Eyck, in the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at 
Ghent. Size, 26x1534 inches. Price $15 75. 


The sizes above-given are the actual sizes of gach pic- 
ture, all of them being mounted on a heavy white card- 
board, so that when framed the white border can either 
be left as a margin, or not, at pleasure. 

Any of the above pictures will be securely packed, free 
of charge, and sent by express, on receipt of advertised 


price. 


POTT & AMERY, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


LONDON BOOKS. 





We invite the attention of Book-buyers to our Stock of 
RARE, 
STANDARD, 
AND 
VALUABLE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
which we offer at very low prices. 
PRICED CATALOGUES 
sent free of charge to any address. 


A. DENHAM & CO,, 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


17 MURRAY STREET 


(Near Broadway), New York. 





BCCK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue ot INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 
SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand ot 
FRANCIS EMMINS, 


80 Nassau Street, New York. 


Aug. 17, 1871] 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON, 


HAVE IN PRESS, 


ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH 
LEARNERS, 


BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School, and 
PROF. J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Author of * Ecce Homo.” 


One volume 16mo, price $1 50. 


This is a Manual of the Study and Use of Language, in- 
tended for the general reader as well as for students. 
The, Editor of the Boston ‘‘ Literary World,” who in- 
spected the proof-sheets of the English edition, says of it 
in the iseue for August: 

**We have not space to speak of it at length, buta 
glance at its pages has qualified us to pronounce it a book 
of great value. It supplies a want very generally felt— that 
of some guide to the thorough understanding of language, 
and its correct, graceful, and forcible use—a branch of 
instruction which, until recently, has been sadly neglect- 
ed in our schools. This book, in the language of its 
preface, ‘ deals only with those difficulties which, in the 
course of teaching, we have found to be most common 
and most serious.’ Among these difficulties are igno- 
rance of the meanings of words, inability to arrange 
words, the unfounded contempt for simple words, 
obscurity, etc, etc. The first part of the work is 
designed to furnish help to the student in these difficnl- 
ties; another part treats of Diction; a third of Metre, 
etc. Wecan safely eay to the many who are constantly 
wishing to learn how to write well, and complaining that 
no helps to that end are attainable, that in this book they 
will find judicious counsel and effective aid. 


RECORD OF A SCHOOL, 


Exemplifying the Principles and Methods of Moral 
Culture, 
With a Prefatory Note by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
Author of “ Little Women” and “ Little Men.” 


One Volume i6mo, price €1 50. 


Since the publication of ‘ Little Men” there has been a 
good deal of curiosity to know if there ever existed a 
school like the ‘* Plumfield School,” and it has induced 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott to bring out this new and revised 
edition of the Record of his School, taken down at the 
time by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and published thirty 
years since. The School at Plumfield was in many re- 
spects modelled on an actual experience. 


These books will be furnished to Professors and 
Teachers at the wholesale price, postage added. 


ROPK2TS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 





BOSTON. 








(THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following General Courses are now fully estab- 
lished : Course in Philosophy (degree of Ph.B.); Course 
in Science (degree of B.S.) ; Course in Arts (degree of B. 
A.) ; together with various elective and special courses. 

The following departments for Special Training are also 
organized and in operation: Agriculture ; Architecture; 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; Chemistry applied to 
Manufactures ; Applied Geology; and Veterinary Sur- 
gery; in these, either diplomas or licentiate certificates 
are conferred. 


Entrance Examinations, September 11 and 12. For cir- 
culars address 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Applicants for admission to Williams College will be 
examined .on Tuesday, June 27, at 9 a.m,, in Alumni 
Hall. 

There will be another examination at the same place on 
Wednesday, August 30, and private examination will be 
given to those who cannot conveniently be present on 
either of these days on application to the President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be given to all young men of 
character and ability who may need it. 

MARK HOPKINS, President. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 


Mass. 
LAW SCHOOL—Instructors and Subjects for 1871-72. 
PROFESSOKS, 

Emory Washburn, LL.D., Real Property and Constitu- 

tional Law. 
Nathaniel Holmes, A.M., Evidence, Equity, and Bailments. 
C. C. Langdell, A.M., Contracts, Sales of Personal Pro- 

perty, Civil Procedure. 


LECTURERS. 

—— T. Bigelow, LL.D. (late Chief-Justice of Massa- 

chusetts), Marine Insurance. 

Charies 8. Bradley, LL.D. (late Chief-Justice of Rhode 
Island), Corporations. 

Nicholas St. John Green, LL.B., Criminal Law and Torts. 

John Lathrop, LL.B., Shipping and Admiralty. 

Jobn C, Gray, Jun., a.M., Conflict of Laws. 

The Academic Year begins Sept. 28, 1871. Important 
changes have been made in the terms of admission, the 
course of study, the requisites for the degree, and the fees 
For a circular a full information, address 

JAMES W. HARRIS, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Y A LE 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Offers professional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
gineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
courses preparatory to such pursuits as Mining, Medicine, 
Agriculture, ee etc. Letters may be ad- 
dressed to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
: —— and ween pon tee Ss —_ and min- 
bg neering, metallurgy, ogy, mineralogy, aseay- 
int onalytical and technicai chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
mathematics, drawing, French, etc., with labo- 
ratory practice. Regular courses for the d of Civil 
and Mining Engineer, Bachelor and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Special students received without examination. Pecnu- 
n aid extended to those students who require it. Re- 
opens Monday, October 3. Examinations for admission 
to the Jar courses, Thursday, September 29. For 
further information and tor ogg eg apply to C. F. 
Sa. Dean of the Faculty, it 49th Street, New 
or 














COLLEGE, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR’ ETON, 
Harrow, Rugby, and the other Public Schools at 
Pickhurst, Chiddingtold, Surrey, England. Boys under 
fourteen years of age, 120 guineas. Age of admission from 
seven to ten years. These terms include Instruction in 
the Classics, Mathematics, Arithmetic, French, the Ele- 
ments of Natural Science, Drawing, History, Geography, 
Drilling, Gymnastics. EKNEST H. COLERIDGE, B.A. 
References.—To the Rev. C. A. Johns, Winton House, 
Winchester ; the Solicitor-General, Sussex Square, Hyde 
Park, London; the Hon. Horace Binney, Philadelphia; 
E}lis Yarnall, Esq., Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Rector of Hanwell, near 
London, son of Samuel Taylor Voleridge, thus writes to 
a friend in Philadelphia in reference to the above: “* My 
son Ernest is about to open a Preparatory School—as he 
hopes—of high class. He is well qualified for the under- 
taking. being an accomplished teacher and fond of the 
work. He has taken an excellent house. with ample 
grounds, in a beautiful part of the country in Surrey, 
about forty miles from London. He will be assisted by 
his elder sister, who thoroughly understands the business, 
and by an experienced housekeeper and matron. In a 
social point of view, 1 think I may say that the school 
will offer superior advantages for young lads_who_have 
some expectations in life.”’ 








—————————— a 


| 5 “Semmes MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Location healthy ; Scenery unequalled ; Building con- 
venient; Teachers highly educated, earnest, working 
men; System of Order unsurpassed. A wide-awake, 
thoroughgoing School for Boys wishing to be trained for 
Business, for College, or for West Point, or the Naval Aca- 
demy. Address OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Pro- 
prietor. 


"A. FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Of a high order is the 


NEWBURGH INSTITUTE. 


For circulars, etc., address 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh, N. Y. 
(jottace HILL SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 
Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 13. With much personal 
care and culture are provided the best educational advan. 
tages offered in European or Home schools. For the pros 


pectus, address the 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M., Rector. 





N ‘ISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, 
t FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Hadley, 


ass, 

The Fall Term will commence on WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 13, 1871. For circulars and particulars address 
the Principais. 

Prasies SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
FALL TERM commences SEPTEMBER 19. 


of Pupils limited. For Circulars apply to 
Mrs. T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Northboro’, Mass 


T)artmovuri ‘HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Instruction given in all departments. Apply for Ciren- 
lars to 


MISS L. J. SHERMAN, Principai 
HANOVER, N. H. 


ZRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





Namber 


* 

The next term of this institution. which is the first 
term of the year, will commence on Wednesday, the 30th 
of August, 1871. The new building is unsurpassed for its 
purposes. The course of study has been carefully revised, 
and is comprehensive, embracing both the solid and orna- 
mental branches. Able teachers are employed, and are 
aided by the most learned lecturers in the country. Miss 
Johnson, the principal, now in Europe, will resume her 
duties at the beginning of the term. Application may be 
made to Miss ABBY i. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, 
Mass., or Rev. Rufus Anderson, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 

JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford. 

July 10, 1871. 


QT AMFORD INSTITUTE 
KR 
FOR BOYS. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 





C HEGARAY INSTITUTE. 





English and French for Young Ladies and Misses, 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Will reopen on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 





FOUNDED 1855. 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Burean— 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School properties. 
Sixteen years have proved it efficient in securing ‘' the 
right Teacher for the right place.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 
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COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


I. 

RAY’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOME- 
TRY. By Eli T. Tappan, A.M. 8vo, sheep, 
420 pp. 

II. 
RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 


Geo. H. Howison, A.M., Master in English High 
School, Boston. 8vo, sheep, 754 pp, 


III. 

RAY’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By 
S. H. Peabody, M.A., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Chicago High School. 8vo, sheep, 336 pp. 

RV. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. By A. Schuyler, 

M.A. 12mo, sheep, 368 pp. 
i 

PRINCIPLES. OF LOGIC. 3By A. Schuyler, 

M.A. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper, 168 pp. 


¥E. 

ELEMENTS. OF PLANE “AND] SOLID. 
GEOMETRY. . By E. W. Evans, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics, Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 
102 pp. 


VIL. 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Sidney A. Norton, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 468 pp. 


360 Illustrations. 


¢@~ Full DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and PRICE- 
LIST of the above and other valuable Educational Pub- 


lications sent to any address on application. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
or, 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


' 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS, 


FOR 


SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN 


NOSTRAND, 


23 MURRAY STREET AND 27 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS. 
chines. 
Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. 
Illustrations. Revised Edition, $10. 


THE PLANE TABLE AND ITS USE IN TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 8vo. 


trated. Cloth, $2. 
LINK AND VALVE MOTIONS. 


By W. S. Auchincloss. 


Mechanics of Engineering and of the Construction of Ma- 
By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D. Translated from the Fourth Augmented and Improved German Edition by 
Vol. I. Theoretical Mechanics. 


8vo, 1,100 pages, and 902 Woodcut 
Tilus- 


Illustrated with Twenty-two 


Copperplate Engravings and Thirty-eight Woodcuts, including the Travel Scale. Third edition, revised and 


enlarged. &vo, Cloth, $3. 


LESSONS AND PRACTICAL NOTES ON STEAM, THE STEAM-ENGINE, PROPEL- 


LERS, etc. 
Chief-Engineer J. W. King, U.S.N. 


For Young Marine Engineers, Students, and others. 
Thirteenth Edition, enlarged. 8&vo, Cloth, $2. 


By the late W. R. King, U.S.N. Revised by 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LEVELLING. Showing its 


application to purposes of Railway Engineering, and the Construction of Roads, etc. By Frederick W. Simms, 


CLR. 
Railway Curves. 


Fifth Edition, revised and corrected, with the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting Out 
Illustrated with three Lithographic Plates and several Woodcuts. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TREATISE ON OPTICS; OR, LIGHT AND SIGHT. Theoretically and Practically 
Treated, with the application to Fine Art and Industrial Pursuits. By E. Nugent. With 103 llustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $2. 


PRACTICAL USE OF THE BLOW-PIPE. Being ‘a Graduated Course of Analysis for the 


Use of Students and all those engaged in the examination of Metallic Substances. 
pendix and a Copious Index. By Prof. G. W. Plympton, of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 


A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Eliott and F. H. Storer, Professors of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


12mo, Cloth, $2. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


and Schools. 
revised. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $4. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
William Minifie. Seventh Edition. 


Illustrated with over 200 Diagrams engraved on Steel. 


Second Edition, with an Ap- 
12mo, Cloth, $2. 


By C. W. 


Illustrated. 


A Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing for the Use of Mechanics 


By William Minifie. Eighth Edition, 


Abridged from the Octavo Edition for theUse of Schools. By 
Illustrated with 48 Steel Plates. 12mo, half-roan, $1 50. 


THE MECHANIC’S AND STUDENT'S GUIDE in the Designing and Construction of 


General Machine Gearings, as Eccentrics, Screws, Toothed Wheels, etc., and the Drawing of Rectilinear and 


Curved Surfaces. 
Plates. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


With Practical Rules and Details. 


Edited by F. H. Joynson. Illustrated with 18 folded 


BURT’S SOLAR COMPASS. Key to the Solar Compass and Surveyor’s Gompanion; com. 
prising all the Rules necessary for use in the Field. By W. A. Burt. 1 vol.18mo, pocket-book form, tuck, $2 50. 
Copies of the above Works sent free by mail on receipt of Price. 


of Ten Cents. 


My New Catalogue of American and Foreign Scientific Books, 72 pages 8vo, sent to any address on receipt 











- ‘ J ’ Tr 
H ARPER’S CATALOGUE. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, design- 
ing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Collections, 
is respectfully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which will 
be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—comPRre- 
HENDING OVER THREE THOUSAND vVOLUMEs—which are 
offered, in most instances, at less than one-half the cost of 
similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, etc., who may not have access to a trustworthy 
ruide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
t is believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable 
for reference. ° 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the authors’ 
names, anonymous works by the titles. ‘he index is ar- 
ranged by the titles of the books, besides having numer- 
ous appropriate heads, each general head being followed 
by the title of every work on the subject. Persons de- 
sirous of obtaining information regarding any foreign 
land, will find under the name of the country the title of 
all books of travel, history, or biography relating thereto. 

The Publishers believe this will mect a long-felt want. 

To prevent sey a a it1s suggested that, when- 
ever books cannot be obtained through any bookseller or 
local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will receive 
prompt attention. 


Sent by mail on receipt of Six Cents. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





(J AZZAM’S TREATISE 
ON THE 
BANKRUPT LAW. 


SECOND EDITION JUST OUT. 


For sale at all Law-Book Stores. 





THE NATION PRESS. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

J. ROSS & CO., 27 Rose St., New York. 


PuE “NATION” ABROAD. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements for the Nati n are 
received in Europe by the following 
AGENTS: 
Great Britain AND THE COLONIES: George Street, 30 
Cornhill, E.C., London. 


France: Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 Rue de la Paix, 


Paris. 

SwitzerLanp: Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

IraLty: Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 


Rome. 
ZADEN-BADEN., 
HOTEL DE FRANCE. 


First-class Family Hotel. Splendid situation in he 
middle of the park. 








PENSION 
In the early and later part of the season. 
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WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO, 


61, 538, AND 55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE: FOLLOWING 


111 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


TEXT-BOOKS OF A HIGH ORDER, FOR UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND ACADEMIES. 


HANSON’S NEW LATIN COURSE, 


1. Preparatory Latin Prose Book, Containing 
all the Latin Prose poceeetry. for entering College, With 
Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Price $3, 


2. A Hand-Book of Latin Poetry. Containing 


Selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace. With Notes 
and References. Price $3 ' 


3. Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A Shorter 
Hand-Book of Latin P etry. With Notes and Gramma- 
tical references, and a beng Price $2. 

This volume comprises all the Latin Peetry, Notes, and 
Refere»ces contained in the larger volume, with the excep: 
tion of Horace. 

No.1 embraces all the Latin prose requisite to prepara- 
tion for college, with reference to the grammars most in 
use, Critical aad Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary. 

No. 2 completes the plan—furnishing #1! the requisite Latin 

oetry. The two Volumes comprise all the Latin necessary 

o be read in preparing for a collegiate course, and #fi that 
is needed to complete the Latin reading of — who ter- 

—— at classical studies in our High chools and 

eademies. 


No. 3isthe same as No, 2, omitting the Selections from 
Horace. 


4, Orations and Letters of Cicero. With Notes, 
References, and a Vocabulary. $2. 


5..Cesar. With Notes, References, and Voca- 
bulary. $2. 


CROSBY’S GREEK SERIES. 


Scholars familiar with Professor Crosby's Works will be 
pleased to hear of the revisions now completed and in pre- 
perpen. and of an entirely new condensed grammar. The 

eries as now ready comprises : 











Greek Grammar, revised edition... -$2 00 
pee Be ee Greek Grammar (new). 150 
Greek Lrsson8...............0-. 1 00 
Greek Tables, revised edition. S 


UR ae oe 


MAGILL’S FRENCH SERIES, COMPLETED. 
‘By Edward HH. Magill, A.M., Prof. of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Languages, Swarthmore College, Pa. 


Xenophon's Anabasis............ 


1. Magill’s French Grammar. Presenting in a 
Concise and Systematic Form the Essential Principles pt 
the French Langage ; meluding Kouglish Exercises fo 
be translated into French. With Vocabularies, an Al- 
phabetical List of tae most Common French Idioms, and 
a Copious Index. To which is added a French, English, 
and Latin Vocabulary, containing the most Common 
Words ia French which are derived from Latin. $1 50. 


2. An Introductory French Reader. Containing 
Grammatical Exercises, progressively arranged, Fami- 
liar Conversations on various subjects, and Selections 
for Reading and Declamation. ‘Together with Expla- 
natory Notes, References to the Author's French Gram- 
mar, and aa adequate, Dictionary. $2. 


8. Magiil’s French Prose and Poetry. Being an 
advanced French Reader, containing selections from the 
rincipal Classical French Poets and Prose Writers dur- 

ng the_past two hundred years,.or from the age of 
Louis XIV. to the present day. With Biographical 
Notices of the authors. The whole chronologically 
arranged ; forming a brief Compendium of trench Lite- 
rature. Also atreatise upon French Versification, and 
Notes upon the Selections, Explanatory_and Critical. $2, 


The publishers t:ke pleasure in announcing the — 
tion of this French Series by the recent issue of Magill’s 
“French Prose and Poetry.” This voiume of choice selec- 
tions is prepared 98 a sequel to the author’s “ introductory 
French Keader,”” an advanced French Reader, designed for 
the use of pupils who have made some progress in the study 
of che French language. The selections are culled from the 
principal classic French poets and prose writers fram _ the 
age of Louis XIV. to the present — The several authors 
are introduced in chronological order. In connection with 
the more prominent authors, introductory notices are given 
(in French) which, taken together, form a brief ontline of 
the history of French literature during the past two hun- 
dred years. : - 

is compilation has been made to meet the growing de- 
me. for selections from the best authors,“ such as will 
most thoroughly train the pupils in idiomatic usages and 
the complete understanding of the language, and render 
them familiar with the treasures of its literatare.” 

I. is devoted to selections in prose, beginning with 
Balsnc, whose style is remarkable for its purity, and who is 
re ed as,the founder of modern French prose literatare, 
and ending with extracts from some of the most illustrious 
writers of the present day. ; 

Part II., containing selections in poetry, begins with Mal- 
sherbes, and, following chronologicalorder, comes downto 
our own times. 








Part III. consists of a brief treatise on French versifica- 
tion. The whole Is followed by “xplavatory and critical 
notes on the text of the several authors, which add much to 
the interest and the usefulness of the work as a cluss text- 
book. (All the French extracts of this volume have been 
taken from works printed in France, and every avoidable 
source of typographical errors has been guarded against.) 


A New Elementary Course of the German Lan- | 


grace for the use of Schools. By Gabriel Campbel, 
A., Professor in the State University of Minnesota. 
12mo, pp 200, $1 25. 

The aim of this work is to make a practical application of 
the impruvements developed by the growth of the modern 
ecieeee of Comparative Philology. 

The author presents the German language to American 
learners, who are presumed to be acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, by way of comparison with the English tn its 
points ofsimilarity and of differeuce. 

The plan is simple, philosophical, and practical, and the 
work is proving itself eminently successial. It has received 
= flattering encomiums from hgh authorities in all parts 
of the country where German is taught. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

Part I. Genera! Principles 

Part Il. we ny Sere of Words. 

Part IIL. Special Principles, Reading and Analysis; 
followed by a German and English Vocabulary to Part IIT. 
It contains also an English and German Vocabulary to 


art I. 

Campbell's Course in German has been Officially adopted 
by the State of Minnesota, by the cities of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and {vu many other sma! 
markable success for a book so recently published. 


The Cambridge Course in Physics. By William | 


J. Rolfe, formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Joseph A. Gillet, Professor of Mathe- 


matics and Physics in the Normal Cbilege of the City of | 


New York. In3 vols. 





I. entee eapeuneessee dicddbinsdvondtgebadstbésescnsccsye) $ 
Il. Natural Philosophy....... 2 
IIL. Astronomy........ Raith wh ede cceddserdadabehisisauevcedésce 2 


These books are inductive in method, fresh in matter, 
simple in style, fully illustrated. and handsomely printed, 
and they exactly meet the wants of our advanced Semi- 
naries and Academies, and of those High Schools which 
can devote considerable time to these subjects. 

They are not only used in the best schools, but they have 
also been extensively introduced into colleges. 


THE HANDBOOK SERIES. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
In $ vols. 


I. Handbook of Chemistry. ................seeceecseeees 
II. Handbook of Natural Philosophy. 
Il. Handbook of Astronomy.............. 
These books are especially adapted to ashort course, ex- 
tending through a single term of school, 
ey care not abridgments of the larger works by the 
same authors, but are wholly new and independent books, 


er places. It is achieving re- | 





| Payson, Dunton & Scribner's National System of 


Penmanship. In 12 numbers, 15 cents each. 


The most extensively used of any System in the worid. 


| The original model system. 


DRAWING A PRACTICAL STUDY 
Bartholomew's System of Drawing. 


This system of drawing is based upon the ides that draw 
ing is a study, and that it can be ta it; and is the ouly 
system adapted to schools of all grades. it consists o 
fret, 


| A SERIES OF TWELVE PROGRESSIVE DRAWING 


BUOKS. 409 CENTS EACH 


In the first four numbers of the series, the author presents 





a course of instruction suited to the wants of the ni! 

our public schools. The object aimed ~ is ; Patteten a 

student that facility of hand, that discipline or ey @, ~ 

that knowledye of the principles of drawing, whiet and 
| should possess, let their calling in life be what it may rn 
} remaining numbers of this seri. 8 are intend dfortue 4 a a 
| those who have the time and Opportunity to Dt " ryt 
|} study further, ; : oo oo 
| The foliowiog brief statements indicate the 


subiec . 
of each book: ject matter 


No. 1. Horizontal and vertical lines, toget) 


| fixur: 8 and ornamental forms composed of tt - 4 with Plane 
o, 2. Inclined lines, and ornamental f rms pteeign: A 
| horizontal, vertical, and inclined lines curv. posed of 
circles, and ornamental forms composed of curved linen 
No.3. Initiatory lessons in perspective: the one hep 
drawing from objects explained; the laws of Ment amet 
° 


| and shadow presented. 
No. 4. Advanced lessons on the subj 





No.3 ects presented to 
ss 5. poseane in drawing fruft and flowers 
| 0. 6. Initiatory lessons on toregrour ~ 
. 0. 7. Lessons ou landscape-d aw a. and foliage. 
j No.8. Marine views and landscapes 
No. 9. Initiatory lessons on animal-draw ing 
No. 10. Advanced le-sons on animai-drawing 
No. 11. Luitiatery lessons on furure-draw “we 


No. 12. Advauced lessuns on figure-draw ing 


TEACHER'S GUIDES 
As many of the teachers {n our ; 










| 
| : e os 
experience in teaching the art, the author hs 
their assistance a seiles of Manuals called ¢ a } 
| Guide.” In these books, each exat x ve mn ‘in as acher's 
} ing- books ts fully expiained. And, in audi sos as a draw 
cial pains have been taken out the autho: this, tpe 
| Ofteaching. With the aid eyes ithor’s method 


* Guides,” any 


ro ‘8 4 ClAS3 LO success 


| good teacher may not despai f leadi 
| ful results, 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 are designed to accom 


responding numbers in the series « 


( pany the cor- 

f Drawing Books. 

PRIMARY-SCHOOL DRAWING AND WRITING 
CARDS. 


differing from the others in the selection, arrangement, and | 


treatment of topics, so far as was necessary to fit them fora | 


briefer and easier course of study. They are simple in 
style and eminen:ly pracsical. vet thoroughly scientific, and 

ving the results of the latest discovery and research. 

They are sure of a hearty welcome from teachers who 
desire books that shall be brief without being dry, and easy 
without being puerile. They contain just those facts and 
principles that every educated person should be acquainted 
w 


th. 
Tt is impossible to prepees books which shall be adapted 
to all schools; but itis hoped that the plan of these Hana- 
books is such that they may meet the wants of quite a wide 
range of schools. 

The following points will commend the Series to all who 
wish for really valuable books: 


1. They contain the results of the very latest discovery 
and research. 

2. They are written in plain and simple <naglish. 

8. They are brief, but comprehensive. 

4. i | are indackive in method. 

5. Each topic lowed by a carefully prepared Sum- 
mary. 

6. They wi'l be kept fully J with the times by additions 
and aiterations i) the Appendixes, as these are demanded 
by the progress of scie 

7. They aresuperior in point. of illustration and mechani- 
cal construction. 

BY JOHN BASCOM, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Williams College; 


I. Asthetics; or, Science of Beauty. $1.75. 
II. Philosophy of Rhetoric. $1.50, 


BY J. T. CHAMPLIN, D.D., 
President of Waterville College, Maine: 
I. Intellectual Philosophy. $1.50. 
Il. Ethica. $1 50. 





Price, 20 cents per package, of 24 Lessons. 


The copies in these lessons are white on a black ground 


Sach set of cards contains exam] nN drawing and 

ing. This series of caras wisi consist of four seta. rt Pr “ 

first sets are now ready. Each set contains tw ay re Swo 

| plates. 7 eer 

Set No. 1 contains a progressive series of Examples mad 

up of dots and lines, so arranged as to form p ens 1 met 2 

useful subjects for pract.ce; aiso, lessons in Printing & eae 

Writing. wang and in 
Set No.2 embraces simple ornamental 


forms, out] . 
familiar objects, and lessons in writing. , outlines of 


| Sets Nos. 3 and 4 will contain exan 
and 2, but more advanced. 


} n 
ples sin 


lilar to Nos. 1 


BARTHOLOMEW'S PRIMARY-SCHOOL SLATE. 





Price [8 cents. 
To make this primary series complet } 
rimary series ¢ lete. a slate 
prepared especiaily adapted tu Lhese cards, with 2 nae bese 
| ruling for writing and music on one side for the wrluee 
| exercises, and a xroove in the frame to hold the copy, ting 
angle most favorable to the s« ar’s eve PY at an 
Acc Mpanying these carcs and slates there is 
) ! t here jaa 
manuals jor ihe use of teache 8, prepared by Miss ae of 
Superiutendent of the Bostou Training school, called“ Phe 
| Teacher's ouige, Cou panion to Bartieolome 4 : md 
Primary Schools,” in Which the method of t Fe mp for 
fuliy siated as to make the system available for “every 
teacher, with or without previous skill or k y 
y i nowledge 
| drawing. Wiedge in 


Fa > ; ‘ 

| Wilson’s Punctuation, for Authors 
Proof-Readers, and all writers. ° 
tion. $2. 


Editors, 
New and elegant edj 


GILLET’S NEW WORK. 


| 
| The Federal Government, i . 
Duties. $2. , its Officers, and their 


Any of our Publications furnished for examination or introduction at liberal prices. Correspondence invited. Address the publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO, 


111 State Street, Chicago. 


51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York, 
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THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


W. F. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
IN GREEK. According to the Text of Tischendorf; 
with a Collation of the Textas Receptns, and of the 
Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregeiles. By 
Frederick Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley 
Divinity School; author of “A Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. Ja de.” A Seeman of the Gospels, in 
English,” ete. 8vo, $2 

* A uew and critical Sadi of the Gospels, prepared 
with great care; with Note+, Paralle! References, etc., etc. 

Each column is clear and distinct, never interwoven with 

another on the same page. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
IN KNGLISH. A Reproduction of the Greek Har- 
mony, in English. By theeame Author. 8vo. 


WINER'S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar 
of the Idiom of the New Testament: prepared as a 
Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. By Dr. George Benedict Winer. S+venth Edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gottlieb Liine- 
man, Professor of Cheol gy at the University of 
Gottingen. Revised and authorized Translation. 
8vo, pp. 744. Cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half-goat, $6 75. 

“This etandard work is complete in this dition. It 
contains all the additions and corrections of the Author, 
and of his Editor, in the Seventh German Edition; with 

a full Index of Principal Subjects, a Greek Index, and an 

Index of Scripture Passages, distinguishing those com- 

mented upon from those simply referred to, in all over 

Eighty Pages of Indexes. Figures in the margin refer to 

corresponding pages of the Sixth and Seventh German 

Editions, and of Masson's English Translation, enabling 

one to find in this book any passage referred to in any 

one of these Editions.” 

STUART'S (PROF. M.) NEW TESTAMENT 
GRAMMAR. Second Edition, half-cloth. $1 25. 
QUESTIONS ON KUHNER’S ELEMENT- 

ARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By Charles W. Bateman, 
LL.D.; with Modifications and Notes by Samuel H. 
Tay'or, LL D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo, 
flexible covers, 40c. 
* These Questions are applicable to all other Elementary 


Ww. 


Ww. 





DRAPER also Publishes the Commentaries of Bishop O. J 
be had of Bard & Houghton, Felt & Co., New York ; Smith, English & Co., Phil. ; 


PUBLISHED BY 


WORKS 


DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 





oo Sy Grammars, and are a valuable aid to both Teacher 

and Pu 

HEBREW GRAMMAR. The Elements of 
= oe rr ee By Rev. A. D. Jones, A.M. 
vo 

HEBREW PSALTER. Text according to 
Hahn; clear and beantifal. 32m, morocco, $1. 

HEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. The Book 
of Psalms, in Hebrew and Eoglish, arranged in paral- 
lelism. 16mo, $1! 

HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS AS 
EDITED BY ROEDIGER. Translated, with Addi- 
tions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By Prof. M. 
Stuart. Half-cloth, $1 25. 

DODERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by Rev. H. H. Arnold, 
B.A., with an Introduction by S. H. Taylor, LL.D. 
New Edition, with an Index of Greek words. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
THE FUNCTION OF THOUGHT. 
Pp. 213 (just published), $1 25. 

“This volame forms one part or chapter of a larger pro- 
posed work under the title of ‘Thoughts on Mediation ; 
or, The Relation of Christ to the World.’ The author 
proposes in this volume to show the base which exists in 
the normal constitution of humanity for the doctrine of 
Mediation; and also that this base is as wide and as uni- 
versal as the whole scope of human thought. 
CLASSICAL STUDY : its Usefulness illustra- 

ted by Selections from the Writings of Eminent 
Scholars. Edited, wita an Introduction, by 8. H. 
Taylor, LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo, 


wenty- -two Essays by as many Scholara, presenting 
that subject in various lignts.”’ 

A COLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS OF 
all Nations. Compared, Explained, y 1 <r 

By Walter B. Kelly. 12mo, oy 
“This is one of those books, like oget’ 8 inane. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, and Lippincott’s Pronounce: 
ing Gazetteer, which contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion in a very small space—books that a writer cannot 


F. DRAPER, 


16mo, 





afford to be withont, for they contain information that by 

days of research in libraries one would hardly be able to 

obtain. Thies collection contains all the proverbs which 
are familiar in all nations. They are classified under 
various heads, such as Women, Love, Marriage, Home. 

Self-conceit, Ingratitude, and soon. There is also a full 

index, which enables one at once to find any particular 

rove'd. Another excellent feature is that, when a proverb 
s taken from another language, not only the English, bat 
the original is given. Tne book is replete with good 
things. It supplies a want that = one has felt,a 
want that no dictionary, gazetteer, or book of quotations 
now supplies.’*°—College Courant. 

GOD’S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. By 
Leonard Swain, D.D. 8vo. < “ee from the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Paper covers, 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEO- 
LOGY. By Joseph Haven. D.D. 12mo, $2. . 

DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS. By Prof. 
William G. T. Shedd. 12mo, $1 50. 

“The Doctrine of Originai Sin. The Atonement a Satis- 
faction for the Ethical Nature of both God and Man,” etc. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK POETS. 
By Prof. W. 8S. Tyler. 12mo, $1 50. 

WHATELY'S ESSAYS. Some of the Diffi- 
culties in the hapmronyg - of St. Paul. 12mo, pp. 297, 


cloth extra, gilt tops, $2. 
PECULIARITIES ‘OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, and Historic re . “wes to Napoleon 


Bona rarte. 12u'. op wtand 


HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NA- 
POLEDON, pp. 48, 50c. 
WONDER-WORKING PROVIDENCE OF 


SION’S SAVIOUR IN NEW ENGLAND. By Cap- 
tain Edward Juhnson, of Woburn, Massachusetts Bay. 
London. 1654. With an Historical Introda :tion and 
an Index. By William Frederick Poole, Librarian of 
Boston Atheneum. 4to, pp. 443. Published by Sub- 
ecription. Edition limited to 200 copies, small paper, 
price $10 per copy; 50 large piper, $20 per copy; 
and 10 on drawin, paper, $30 per copy. Only a few 
copies for sale. Terms to the Trade, special. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Ellicott, Drs. E. Henderson, J. B. Lightfoot, and Prof. M. Stuart, etc. 
W. G. Holmes, Chicago; and all Booksellers. Sznd for a Descriptive Catalogue. 


All Andover Publications may also 





LIBRARIANS AND PRESIDENTS OF C 


J. SABIN & 


purchase of books in foreign markets. 


COLLEGES. 


SONS, Booksellers and Importers, New York and London, have most extensive facilities for the 
They will furnish estimates and lists to contemplating purchasers. 


A lengthened 


experience and a knowledge of books and their values will enable them to serve those who may trust them with commissions 


in an intelligent and satisfactory manner. A member of the firm will shortly leave for Europe for the purpose of executing 
commissions for the purchase of books. Any who may contemplate favoring them with orders will be supplied with further 


particulars on communicating their wants. 





J. SABIN & SONS keep constantly on hand a large assortment of books in all Departments of Literature. 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA 
AND ANNUALS. 21 vols., half russia. $105. 


PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 27 vols., bound in 
14, 8vo, calf. London, 1832. $27 50. 


THIERS. History of the Consulate and Empire. 
4 vols. 8vo, half-calf. Philadelphia, 1868. $13 50. 


ROBERTS, D. Holy Land, Egypt, and Nubia. 
4 vols. folio, half-mor., gilt edges. 


Anice copy of this most magnificent work. $175. 


GUIZOT. The History of Civilization. 4 vols. 
12mo, calf, gilt. New York, 1864. Nicecopy. $9. 











GROTE. The History of Greece. 8 vols. 8vo, 
tree-calf, gilt top, uncut. London, Murray, 1862. 
A splendid copy of this fine work. $70. 


MILNER, THOS. The Gallery of Geography. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour of the World. 2 
vols. 8vo. London and Edinburgh. $7 50. 


PROCTOR, R. A. The Sun, Ruler, Fire, Light, 
and Life of the Planetary System. Post 8vo, half-calf. 
London, 1871. $3 75. 

CAMDEN SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. Cloth, 
$100. 

This valuable collection is of the highest interest to 
the Historical Student. 











A few of the Books for sale: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. A fine set from the 
commencement to the present date. 43 vols. 8vo, 
half mor., gilt top, newly bound. All the indexes in- 
cluded. $175. 

MERIVALE. History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 7 vols. 8vo, half-calf. New York, 1868. 
$20. 

BEAMISH. History of the Discovery of America 
by the Northmen. 8vo, cloth. London, 1841. $1 75. 

MONOGRAM AND ALPHABET ALBUM. A 
Collection embracing two series of Monograms. Over 
1,000 different designs after the most tasteful French 
Artists. Cloth, portfolio, $6 50; bound, §7 50: 
half-mor., $8. 


J. SABIN & SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 


28 BUCKINGHAM 8STREBT, STRAND, LONDON. 


8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Aug. 17, 1871] 





The Nation. 

















ATHENS. 


VIEWS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


The undersigned publish for the author an Album of 
photographic views, entitled “ The Acropolis of Athens, 
Picturesquely and Architecturally Dlustrated, by W. J. 
Stillman,” printed in carbon by the Autotype Company, 
London. 

These indestructible photographs are from 8x10 inch 
negatives, taken by Mr. Stillman during the winter and 
spring of 1869, and include all the views which are neces- 
sary to give the most complete idea of the existing rnins 
on the Acropolis, and their relation one to the other. 
They were taken wi‘! architectural lenses correcting the 
perspective distortions, and so that the proportions of 
the buildings may be measured as to scale, on any given 
plane ; and most of them by Dallmeyer’s wide-angle rec- 
tilinear lens, by the aid of which views never before suc- 
cessfully photographed have been rendered. 

Of the twenty-five subjects, sixteen have not been taken 
by any other photographer, and the negatives used are 
selected from not less than 300 taken. The picturesque 
views show the Acropolis from five exterior points of 
view, and the architectural show those characteristics ot 
Greek architecture which contribute to its unexplained as 
anapproached perfection—the curves of the horizontal 
lines, pitch of the columns, etc. 

They are mounted on board about 13x22, with a page 
containing description opposed to each print; the whole 
bound in substantial and elegant style. Nothing finer of 
the kind, it may be safely asserted, has ever been offered 
for sale in this country. Edition limited to 100 copies. 

Price, delivered at the Nation office, 3 Park Place, New 


York, $25. 
Orders received by 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
March 16, 1871. Office of the Vation, New York. 


SINCLE VIEWS. 


Enquiry having been made for single copies of the 
photographs contained in the Album, Mr. Stillman, 
while unable to furnish these in autotype, offers for sale 
a few dupiicates printed by the ordinary silver process, 
along with other views enumerated below. The dupli 
cates are marked with an asterisk: ’ 

VIEWS OF ATHENS (&x10):—Plain of Athens, from 
the East.—Valley of the Llissus.—Mars Hill.—The Par- 
thenon, from the South-east.—Columns of the Propylea. 
—Tribune of the Caryatides.—Interior of the Propylea.— 
Western facade of the Propylea (*).—Eastern facade of 
the Erectheum (*).—Acropoks, from the Turkish town 
(*).—Acropolis from the Ilissus (*).— Fragments of Sculi 
ture; Victory unty!:ng her sandals.—Victories with bull. 
—Victory elevating an offering.—Metope from the Par- 
thenon.—Fragment of frieze from the Parthenon (Aegine- 
tan school); do. do. (Attic school). 

CRETAN VIEWS (8x10) :—Bridge of Kalepa (Venetian). 
—Viilage of Kalepa.—View from Kalepa.—Convent of St. 
John (exterior); do. (interior).—Convent of the Holy 
Trinity: Olive-tree avenue; Cypress avenue; From the 
olive-trees; From the cypresses; The interior and 
church; The Cloisters.—Canéa: The city and plain; 
Ruins of the citadel (Venetian); Fortifications ; r- 
way of ruined palace (Venetian) ; Court,yard of a mosque; 
Marina and dogana; Gate of the Castelli.—Town of Pla- 
tania (ancient Pergamos).—Statue of Minerva found at 
Kisamos.—Ravine of Theriso. 

VIEWS IN AND NEAR ATHENS (73x43) :—Port of 
Peirzeus.—Secret Port of avcient Peireus.—Kuins of the 
Long Wall and Plain of Athens.—Ruins of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius.—Acropolis, with columns of the 
temple of Jupiter.—Vhoragic monument of Lysicrates.— 
Theatre of Bacchus; Altar from ditto (Ase 3896) 5 Choragic 
monument above ditto (44x34).—Arch of Hadrian.— 
Temple of Thesens (three views).—Pnyx.—Way of the 
Enncapyle (footprints of the sacrificial animals).—Univer- 
sity of Athens (modern).—Byzantine church (44 x33¢).— 
pave od of the Winds (44x3%).—Portico of Hadrian 
43¢x3}¢).—Bed of the Iiissus.—'T'wo views on the Cephi- 
sus.—Town of — and Temple of Venus.—T wo views 
of the Temple of Minerva (Aegina).—Plain of Marathor 
and mound of the Greek dead.—Athens from_Plato’s 
Academy.—Acropolis {rom Mars Hili.—Grotto of Pan. 

AMERICAN VIEWS (74 x44):—Glen Ellis fall (White 
Mountains).—Glen Ellis, with fall in the distance.—Crys- 
tal cascade.—Glen below the Crystal cascade.—Two views 
“ Mt. Kineo (Moosehead Lake).—Forest study.—Moose- 


ead trout. 

Price of the megs views (8x10)—mounted, $1; un- 
mounted, 85 cts. f all the rest—mounted, 60 cts; un- 
mounted, 50 cts. Payable in advance, together with t- 
age on orders for less than six. viz.: for one to five 
photographe—mounted, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 cents; un- 
mounted, 30 cents. For one to five smal] ones—mounted, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35 cents; unmounted, 15 cents. Orders to 


be filled in the course of iste Gaye after receipt. 
.. a8 above. 


Address E. L. GODKIN & 








BeekKS FROM LONDON. 





J. SABIN & SONS 


Are in constant receipt of Fine, Standard, and Miscellane- 
ous Books direct from London. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A few of the Books for Sale. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, 
from the Restoration, in 1660, to 1830. 10 vols. 8vo, 
half-morocco (newly bound), $22 50. Bath, 1822. 


BURNS, BYRON, DEFOE, CHAUCER, 
and Spencer, Smollett, Swift. Large 8vo edition ot 
the Works of the above authors. Cloth, gilt top, new 
and fresh. Edinburgh. Sold separately, $1 50 each. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. Household edition. 
53 vols. New York. Vellum cloth, $40. 


PROCTOR. The Sun. 12mo, cloth. 
don, 1871. $4. Copies somewhat damaged, $2. 


POE, E. A. Poetical Works. With Original 
Memoir. Beautifully illustrated by Tenniel, Birket 
Foster, Darley, etc. Printed on fine paper. 8vo, mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. New York, 1858. $5. 


DR. SYNTAX. His Three Tours. Illustrated 
by Rowlandson’s Humorous Plates, colored. 3 vols. 
8vo, half-calf, gilt. A nice copy, with good impres- 
sions of the plates. $16. 

SHAKESPEARE. Knight's beautiful edition. 


Original! impression, 8 vols.8vo. A handsome copy 
bound in calf, gilt. Very cheap. $60. 


Lon- 





A member of our firm will leave for Europe 
next month for the especial purpose of filling 
orders for Public or Private Libraries and 
Booksellers. Address communications to 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


84 Nassau Street, New York, and 22 Buckingham Street 
Strand, London. 





Pp OPU LAR 


POR 


BOOKS 


SUMMER READING. 


KINGSLEY. At Last: A Christmas in the 
West Indies. By Charles Kingsley. With numerous 
Illustrations, $2. 

YOUNG. A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young. 


With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By Julian 
Charles Young. With Portraits. $2 25. 


BARKER. Spring Comedies. Stories. By 
Lady Barker, author of “Station Life in New Zea- 
land.” $1 50. 

WAR. The Daily News Correspondence of the 
War between Germany and France. 1870-1. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. Complete in one volume. 
With Maps and Plans. $250. 

PARIS. Inside Paris during the Siege. By 
an Oxford Graduate. Crown &vo, §2. 


PALGRAVE. Lyrical Poems. 
Turner Palgrave. Feap. Svo, §1 75 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
$8 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 


By Francis 
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THE BEST EVENING PAPER 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER- 


TISER, 

PUBLISHED aT 2, 8, 4, AND 5 o’cLocx. 
One year, invariably in advance..................... $9 @ 
Six months, in advance.... 2... cee ce eee 450 
Three months, in advance..... 2.2.2.0... . cece eee ee 33 
Per month, in advance................. -Rdenbeneen 0 7 


Single copies, for sale everywhere, at $ cents. 


Terms of Advertising in Daily. 
Advertisements, Leaded or Displayed, on First, Second, 
and Fourth pages, 10 cents per line each insertion. 
Local Items, on Editorial page, befqare Business Notices, 
25 cents per line agate measure, each insertion. 

Business Notices, 20 cents per line each insertion. 

Notices after Money Article, or in Editorial columns, 80 
cents per line, agate measure, each insertion. 

Advertisements on Third page, Leaded or Displayed, 18 
cents per line each insertion. 

G8 All advertisements charged tor the space they oceu- 
py, on a scale of 14 lines to an inch. 

G™ No advertisement inserted in any part of the paper 
for leas than 75 cents first insertion. 


NEW YORK SPECTATOR. 
The Cheapest Reading, 
The Best Weekly, 
The Largest for the Price. 


TELEGRAPHIC, POLITICAL, 
PERSONAL, LocaL, 
LITERARY, COMME! cLAL, 


Its News, Market Reports, Financial Review, and Edi- 
torials are made up from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, the leading evening paper of the country, the 
oldest, best, and most reliable journal published in the 
United States. 

In the columns of the Spectator will be found matter 
interesting and instructive to the farmer and his family. 

Its Financial, Commercial, and Market Reviews will be 
full, complete, and astisfactory to merchants and business 
men. 

Especial attention is to be given to that department 
which will be most attractive to the ladies. The Latest 
Fashions, Household Miscellany, Stories, Poetry, etc., for 
the home circle. 

Its Editorial Matter will be found fresh and sparkling, 
bold in tone, spicy in matter, accurate, concise, and read- 


Terms of Subscription. 


SERGI, GRD FON oi x cic ccs ccccsccsccsssesccesccees $i 
10 copies, one year................ Sudananedebeabeaseess 9 
20 copies, one year. one address. ............... ands 16 
@ copies, one year, one address. ... 2.2... 6... cece eens 80 


Terms of Advertising in Weekly. 
Published on Thursday. 

One month, or 4 insertions, 10 centa per line each inser- 
tion. 

Three months, or 13 insertions, § cents per line each inser- 
tion. 

Six months, or 26 insertions, 6 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 

One year, or 52 insertions, 5 cents per line eacn insertion. 


Advertisements must be received by 8 o'clock on Wed- 
neaday to ensure insertion. 


Be particular and direct all orders, 


HUCH J. HASTINGS, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York. 





Weekly papers copying the above Prospectus, and send- 
ing us a marked copy, will be entitled to a copy of the 


@pectator for one year. 
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CHARLES 
COLLEGES, 


FOR 


ALEXANDER. 
OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 
Archibald Alexander D.D. 1vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
BOWEN. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Prot. Francis Bowen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
CLARK, N. G. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
the English Language. For the Use of Students. By 
N. G. Clark, Professor of Rhetoric and English Lite- 
rature in Union College. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
CRAIK. 
A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
Literature, and of the English Language, from the 


Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. By 
George L. Craik, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 
DE VERE, PROF. M. SCHELE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH; or, Glimpses into 
the Inner Life of our Language. By M. Schele De 
Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

HOPKINS. 

THE LAW OF LOVE AND LOVE AS A 
Law ; or, “ Christian Ethics... By Mark Hopkins, 
D.D.,.LLD., President ot Williams College. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 75. 

LORD. 

THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. The Grandeur 
and Failvre of its Civilization. By John Lord, LL.D. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


the 








| 
| 
| 


ACADEMIES, 





ANCIENT STATES AND EMPIRES. By 
John Lord, LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $3. 
A oee and cheaper editionfor schools. 1 vol. 12mo, 


McILVAINE. 


ELOCUTION ; The Sources and Elements of 
its Power. By Prof. J. H. McIlvaine. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 

MULLER. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Essays on the Science of Religion: on Myth: logy, 
Traditions, and Customs. By Max Miiller, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls Co'lege, Oxford. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
uniform with * Lectures on Language,” etc., $7 50. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LAN- 
GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. 2 vols., cloth, 
crown 8vo, $6. 


MARSH, G. P. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
English Language. and of the Early Literature it Em- 


bodies. By George P. Marsh. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. First series, 4th edition, revised and en- 
larged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


MAN AND NATURE; or, Physical Geogra- 
phy. “ _enneee by Human Action. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 








EXT-BOOKS & WORKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


PORTER. 
Books and Reading. 


WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ, AND 

How shall I Read The? By Pres. Noah Porter, of 

} one aime. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a complete In- 
ex, $2. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT. With an In- 
‘troduction upon ew, | of the Human Soul. By 
Hoek Hite D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College 

vol. 8vo, $5. 


PERRY. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Williams College. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


WHITNEY. 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN. 
GUAGE. Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Lin- 
— Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 

cessor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages 
in Yale College. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


WOOLSEY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF IN- 
ternational Law, D ed as an Aid in Teaching 
and in Historical Studies. By T. D. Woolscy, D.D., 
LL.D. This edition revised and enlarged, cloth, $2 50. 


Il Descriptive Catalogue of Charles Scribner & Co.’s Miscellaneous, Theological, and Educational Publications sent on application. 
These books are for sale by ALL Beoksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., Postisners, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





VALUABLE NEW WORKS 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & GO., 


654 


RAWLINSON’S EASTERN MONARCHIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World ; 
or, The History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chal- 
dea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. By Geo. 
Rawlinson. A new and thorough edivion, partly re- 
written. Complete in 3 handsome vols. 8vo, with 
maps and 650 illustrations. Price reduced to only 


$15. 


A CURIOUS BOOK. Napoleon III.: The 
Man: isis Time. Part I. The Story of the Life of 
Napoleon Iti. By James M. Haswell. Part If. The 
Same Story as Told by Popular Caricaturists of the 


Last Thirty Years 1 thick vol. 12mo0, with nearly 


BROADWAY, 





%0 comic illustrations. $3 75 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED COMIC AL- 
MANAC. The Comic Almanac, containing Merry 
Tales, Humorous Poetry, Quips, and Oddities. 1 
very thick vol. crown Svo, illustrated by George 
Crnikshonk with many hundred irresistibly comic 
engravings. $3 75 

VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 
The Dictionary of Biographical Reference, containing 
100,000 names, including the greatest number of dis- 
tinguished Americans ever collected in one work. By 
Lawrence B. Phillipe. 1 large handsome vol. 8vo, 


half-morocco. Price redueed to $18 50. 


BETW EEN 





THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
A NEW SUPPLY. 


| 
The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, 1611. 


With an explanatory and critical commentary, and a 
revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol I. in two parts, contain- 
ing the whole of the Pentateuch. Beautifully printed 
in very cleartype. Price reduced from $15 to only $8. 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. France and 
Hereditary Monarchy. By John Bigelow. 1 vol. 8vo, 
cloth, $1 50. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. Scenes in the Sunny 
Sonth : including the Atlas Mountains and the Oases 
of the Sahara in Algeria. By Col. Vereker. 2 vols. 
12mo, $10 50. 


THE BEST BOOK ON BANKING. The 
Principles and Practice of Banking. By the late I. W. 
Gilbart. New edition, revised, and in great part re- 
written. 1 large vol. 8vo, cloth, $6 50. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researchés into the 
Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Art, and Custom. By Edward B. Tylor. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $12. : 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. By James Glaisher, 
Camille Flammarion, W. de Fonvielle, and Gaston 
Tiseandier. Edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. One 
very handsome volume royal 8vo, with 118 illustra- 
tions, @xtra cloth. ¢12 50. 





BLEECKER AND BOND ‘STREETS. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, People’s 
Edition, now befug published in Monthly Voluiies, 
each 90 cents. Smail crown 8vo, handsomely printed 
in clear type, with good paper and cloth binding, each 
90 cents. 


Vol. 1. Sartor Resartus. 1vol., with Portrait of Mr. 
Carlyle. 

Vol. 2. French Revolution. Vol. I. 

Vols 8 * = Vol. II. 

Vol.4. “* Vol. IIL. 


Vol. 5. Life of Sterling. (Ready Sept. 1.) 


SYNONYMES DISCRIMINATED. A Com- 
ete Catalogue of the Synonymous Words in the 
glish Language, with Descriptions of their Various 
Shadés of Meaning, etc, Dlustrated by quotations 
from standard writers. By C. J. smith, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, author of Synonymes and Antonymes 
Collated and Contrasted, etc. One handsome vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth, redaced from the regular price of 

$8 to only $6. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
A Seriés of Famitlidr Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Ptienomena, etc, By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Saturn and its System,” 
“Other Worlds than Ours,” ‘The Sunn,” ete. 1 vol 
erown Svo, cloth extra, $f. 
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